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MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


WHITSUNTIDE EXCURSIONS. 
From ST. PANCRAS & CITY, GREENWICH & WOOLWICH STATIONS. 


* SATURDAY, MAY 23rd. 
LONDONDERRY via Morecambe and direct Steamer, returning within 16 days. 


ae dane so ® THURSDAY, MAY 28th. 


DUBLIN, CORK, KILLARNEY, BALLINA, GALWAY, SLIGO, &c., via Liverpool and also 
to same places on Friday, May 29th, via Morecambe, 

BELFAST, LONDONDERRY, &c., via Barrow and via Liverpool, returning within 16 days. 
(See Bills for Times, Fares, &c.) 


(See ‘Bills for 


*FRIDAY, MAY 29th. 

EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, and ALL PARTS OF SCOTLAND, for 8 to 16 days. 

DUBLIN, CORK, KILLARNEY, BALLINA, GALWAY, SLIGO, &c., via Morecambe, 
returning within 16 days. (See Hills for Times, Fares, &c.) 

* FRIDAY MIDNIGHT, MAY 29th. 

LEICESTER, NOTTINGHAM, DERBY, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, SHEFFIELD, 
LEEDS, BRADFORD, &c., for 3, 6, or 8 days, and on Saturday Midnight, May 3oth, for 2, s, or 7 
days. (See Bills for Times, Fares, &c.) 

* SATURDAY, MAY 30th. 

PRINCIPAL INLAND TOWNS, WATERING PLACES, and SEASIDE RESORT3 in the 
MIDLAND GOUNTIES and NORTH OF ENGLAND, including the LAKE DISTRICT, for 3, 6, 
or8 days. (See Bills for Times, Fares, &c.) 

* Bookings from Woolwich and Greenwich by these Trains. 
WHIT MONDAY, JUNE Ist. ; 

ST. ALBANS, HARPENDEN, LUTON, BEDFORD, KETTERING, LEICESTER, BIR- 
MINGHAM, LOUGHBORO’, and NOTTINGHAM, returning as per Bills, 

TUESDAY NIGHT, JUNE 2nd. 

MANCHESTER (RACES), NOTTINGHAM, SHEFSIELD, and STOCKPORT (for 4 days). 
pee Bills for Times, Fares, &c.) 

THURSDAY MIDNIGHT, JUNE 4th. 


HESTER (RACES), NOTTINGHAM, § FIELD, and STOCKPORT (for 2 days). 
LY SUMMER EXCURSIONS AND W ND TRIPS. 

Full particulars of these may be had on application to the District Superintendent, St. Pancras 
Station, or any MIDLAND STATIONMASTER or AGENT. 


TICKETS, PROGRAMMES, and BILLS 
may be had at ST. PANCRAS and other MIDLAND STATIONS and CITY BOOKING OFFICES, 
and from Messrs. ‘Thos. Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, and Braneh Offices. 


DERBY, May 1903. JOHN MATHIESON, Gexeral Manager. 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS. 


EXCURSIONS willileave PADDINGTON STATION (with bookings to most places, from Clapham 
Junction, Kensington (Addison Road), Hammersmith, Acton, Ealing, and other suburban Stations) as 


under :— ° 
BELFAST, Londonderry, Giant's Cause- 


THURSDAY, May 28th.—To CORK, KILLARNEY, 
way, &c., for a fortnight or less, 

FiukIDAY, May 29th.-To WESTON-SUPER-MARE, Bridgwater, TAUNTON, Minehead, Tiverton, 
&c., returning June rst, sth, 8th, rath or 15th; to Chipping Norton, CHELTENHAM, Worcester, 
Malve: HEREFORD, &c., returning June 4th; to Swindon, Cirencester, Stroud, GLOUCESTER, 
CHELTENHAM, &c., returning May jist, June ist, 5th, 8th, 12th or isth; to WATERFORD, 
Dungarvan, Lismore, KILKENNY, Tipperary, Limerick, Tralee, KILLARNEY, &c., for a fortnight 
or less; to Market Drayton, Manchester, &c., returning June ist, 3rd, or sth; to Chester, Birkenhead 
and Liverpool, returning June ist, 3rd, sth, 8th or 12th; and to SHREWSBURY, Hereford, Welshpool, 
Harlech, Pwllheli, Aberystwyth, Llangollen, Dolgelley, Barmouth, Rhyl, Llandudno, Bettws-y-Coed. 
Carnarvon, &c., returning June ist, 5th, 8th or 12th. 

FRIDAY NIGHT, Ma o Swindon, BATH, BRISTOL, &c., returning June 1st, 2nd, sth, 
&th, 12th or 15th; to EAE’ h, Teignmouth, PLYMOUTH, Devonport, Bodmin, W adebitiives 
NEWQUAY, Falmouth, PENZANCE, &c., returning June ist, sth, 8th, 12th or 15th ; to Chepstow, 
Newport, CARDIFF, Aberdare, Merthyr, Swansea, Llanelly, Lliandilo, Llandovery, CARMARTHEN, 
&c,, returning June rst or 5th; to TENBY, Cardigan, Milford, &c., returning June sth; to Chester, 
Birkenhead and LIVERPOOL, returning June ist, 3rd, or 5th; and to DOUGLAS (ISLE OF MAN), 
returning June ist, 6th, 8th, 13th or 1sth. 

SATURDAY, May 3o0th.—To NEWBURY, Savernake, MARLBOROUGH, Devizes, Trowbridge, 
Frome, Wells, YEOVIL, Briulport, Dorchester, WEYMOUTH, Minehead, LYNTON, LYNMOUTH, 
Barnstaple, ILFRACOMBE, EXETER, Dawlish, Teignmouth, Torquay, Dartmouth, PLYMOUTH, 
Launceston, Bodmin, Wadebridge, NEWQUAY, Falmouth, PENZANCE, &c., ze tueniin ey ne 1st, 5tl., 
8th, 12th or 15th ; and to OXFORD, Leamington, stratford-on-Avon, BIRMINGHAM, Wolverhampiou.. 
&.., returning June ist, 4th or stn. 

SATURDAY NIGHT, May 30th,—To GLOUCESTER, Chepstow, Newport, CARDIFF, Swans 
Llanelly, Llandilo, Llandovery, CARMARTHEN, & returning: June 1st or 5th; to Swindon, BATH, 
BRISTOL, &.., returning June ist, 2nd, sth, 8th, 12th or 15th; andjto Chester, Birkenhead, ana 
Liverpool, returning June 15t, 3rd or sth. 

WHIT SUNDAY.—To swindon, CIRENCESTER, Stroud, Gloucester, Cheltenham, &c., returning 
same day or June ist, sth, &th, 12th or isth. 

WHIT SUNDAY MIDNIGHT.—To OXFORD, Leamington, BIRMINGHAM, Wolverhampton, 
&c., returning June rst, and, 4th or sth. 

WHIT MONDAY fo Slough, READING, Newbury, Savernake, MARLBOROUGH, Devizes, 
Pangbourne, Goring, allingford, &c., returning same day; to Trowbridge, Frome, YEOVIL, 
bridport, Dorchester, ‘MOUTH, &c., to return sane day or June sth, 8th, r2th or 15th; and to 
Swi an: BATH, BR.STOL, Weston-super-Mare, &., returning same day, or June 2nd, sth, 8th, z2tn 
or isth. 

WHIT TUESDAY.—HALF-DAY TRIP TO SHAKESPEARE'S COUNTRY.—To $ tratford-on-Avon, 
Banbury, and Leamington. 

,CHEAP THIRD CLASS RETURN TICKETS are issued daily by certain trains to Windsor, 
Maidenhead, Henley, Goring, &c. 

_ Several through Expresses from’ and to London will not run on Whit Monday, and certain local 
trains will be discontinued during the Holidays. 
Tickets, pamphlets, and particulars of WEEK-END BOOKINGS obtainable at the Company's 
Stations and Town Offices 


a, 


J. L. WILKINSON, GENERAL MANAGER, 
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JAMES’S, Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 


Te 
S EVERY EVENING, at 8 20 punctually. 
OLD HEIDELBERG. 
Translated by RuDoLF BLEICHMANN, from Wilhelm Meyer-Forster's Comedy. 
Kart HEINRICH - - Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.15. 


E ATRE.—Manager, Mr. FRANK CURZON. 
OM Ee tL Ewe WALLER’S SEASON. 


EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 
MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE 


A Romantic English Comedy. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2,30. 


DROME. 
oP ON eon soe MigEsTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7 45 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


INTERNATIONAL, 


IRE EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT.. 
OPEN DAILY 12 noon to 11 p,m. 
Admission, 1s. Season Tickets, ros. 6d. 
Fire Prevention and Fire Fighting Appliances. 
HISTORICAL & LOAN SECTIONS. 
GALLERY OF FIRE PICTURES AND FIRE RELICS, &e. 
ANCIENT FIRE ENGINES, DATING FROM 1666, &c. 
{N THE EMPRESS THEATRE. TWICE DAILY, at 3.30 and 9.0 p.m, 
Thousands of Reserved Seats from 6d. to 3s. 
“FIGHTING THE FLAMES,” 
GREAT CONFLAGRATION SCENE. 
Historical Procession of Fire Fighters and Appliances. Steamer Races, 
Escape and Ladder Drill. Quick Turn-out Competition. 
Thrilling Episodes, Escapes and Rescues, 
NOT IMITATION, BUT STUPENDOUS REALISM. 
BAND OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS. 
BAND OF THE HONBLE. ARTILLERY CO. 
LONDON EXHIBITIONS BAND. 


THE ASSOUAN VILLAGE.--150 Natives from the Nile. Cirkus Eugén. 


THE GREAT FIRE. OF LONDON, 1666.—The Msartiniques—Survivors of Mont 
Pelée—A River of Fiery Lava— Glacier Gide—Topsy-Turvy House—Spider’s Web 
—The Great Chute—Manége Mecanique—Marionette Theatre—Queen Mab—The- 


Pompier- 


Biograph. 
THE GIGANTIC WHEEL. 
AUSTRALIA; JAPAN, CHINA oR AROUND THE WORLD: 
ud VANCOUVER. 


Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the world’s grandest scenery. 
For tickets or free books apply Passenger Department, CANADIAN PACIFIC: 
RAILWAY, 67, King William Street, E.C., or 30, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


LONDON AND SOUTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 
WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS. 


WEST OF ENGLAND, SOUTH COAST, ISLE OF WIGHT, AND FRENCH COAST, 

EXCURSION TICKETS to PARIS, vid Southampton, available for 14 days or less, will be issued 
from LONDON (WATERLOO), &c. on MAY 28th, 29th and goth. Return Fares, First Class, 39s. 3d.: 
Second Class, 30s. 3d. ; Third Class, 26s. CHEAP TICKETS will also be issued to HAVRE on MAY 
2goth and 30th, CHERBOURG on MAY 30th, and ST. MALO on MAY goth, Return Fares (Third 
Class by rail and Second Class by steamer) to ST. MALO and HAVRE, 24s. 6d.; CHERBOURG, 

s. 6d. 
= SPECIAL FAST TRAINS at O?% RY FARES will leave WATERLOO Station as follows :— 

On MAY goth and goth the pi Express ins to WEYMOUTH, BOURNEMOUTH, 
SOUTHAMPTON, PORTSMOUTH, &c., will be run in duplicate, the first division starting a few 
minutes before the advertised time. On MAY a2oth, at 1135 P m. (3rd Class only), for Salisbu: 
EXETER, Okehampton, TAVISTOCK, Devonport, PLYMOUTH, Bude, Holsworthy, LAUNCE 
TON, Camelford, WADEBRIDGE, Padstow, Bodmin, &c,; at 11.45 p.m. (3rd Class only), for BARN- 
STAPLE, Lynton, ILFRACOMBE, Bideford, Torrington, and other NORTH DEVON Stations. On 
MAY goth, at 5.45 p.m., for Salisbury, Templecombe, Sherborne, Yeovil, EXETER, &c. ; at 5.50 p.m., 
fhr SEATON, &c.; at 6.55 p.m., for SWANAGE, Corfe Castle, &c. On WHIT SUNDAY, gist MAY,. 
at 8,co p.m., and on WHIT MONDAY, rst JUNE, at 9.50 p.m., for WEYMOUTH. 

For tull particulars of above, also additional train and boat accommodation to the ISLE OF WIGHT, 
anti EXCURSION arrangements for the Holidays, see programmes, obtainable at any of the Company's 
London Offices and Stations, or from Mr. Henry Holmes, Superintendent of the Line, Waterloo 
Station, S.E. 

Official List of Seaside, Farmhouse, and Country Lodgings, free upon application 


Superintendent of the Line. 
CHAS. J. OWENS, General Manager. 


to the 


WHITE HART HOTEL, WINDSOR. 


Facing the chief entrance to the Castle. A first-class Hotel thoroughly- 
modernised, possessing every comfort. An admirable centre for visiting: 
some of the most beautiful scenery in England, and a neighbourhood rich 
in historic associations. A spacious Restaurant adjoins the G.W.R. Station. 
Well-appointed Carriages to Ascot, Virginia Water, &c., at ordinary rates.. 
. Tariff moderate, Cuisine excellent. 
Telephone No. 6 WINDSOR. 
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THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, MAY 23rd, 


WILL CONTAIN 
A MOST COMPLETE PICTORIAL RECORD 


OF 


WEEE KINGS SCOLTISEswasSigk 
BY THE SPECIAL ARTISTS OF THE SPHERE, 
WHO ACCOMPANIED 
THE KING IN EDINBURGH AND GLASGOW.. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 

THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE.. 


Apis TATLER can be obtained at 


GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 
224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris, and at all important News Stands and 
Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 

as follows :—Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 

weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO 

OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP’ 
all copies before forwarding. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Stecle. 

Royalty and Tram Cars.—New responsibilities will be added 
to royalty if hard-worked kings and princes, in addition 
to laying foundation stones and ‘planting trees, are to be 
called upon to drive tram cars. Last week the Prince and 
Princess of Wales inaugurated the opening of the South 
London tramways system by boarding a tram car and 
enjoying a ride through the pleasaunces of Kennington and 
Tooting. If these particular trams were the first of their 
kind in England there might, perhaps, be some excuse for 
requesting the Prince and Princess to take part in the 
opening of the system, but surely royalty is quite hard 
enough worked at present without having added to its 
duties the task of riding in every new electric car projected 
by the municipal authorities. 


Crawling by Electricity.— The new trams had an 
inauspicious beginning. Owing to the mistake of a 
pointsman the line from the Elephant and Castle to Black- 
friars was completely blocked for-two hours, and the old- 
fashioned horse ’buses did a roaring trade at the expense of 
their more up-to-date rivals. Accidents are always liable 
to happen to the electric tramways till the officials are per- 
fectly familiar with their work, and the delay on Saturday 
was merely an unpleasant incident. The real drawback to 
the new system is the irritating pace at which the cars 
travel. Even when the line was perfectly clear the journey 
between Blackfriars and Tooting was not accomplished in 
appreciably quicker time than in the days of the horse 
trams. The extraordinary popularity of motor cars is due 
more than anything else to the pace at which they can 
travel. Petrol or electricity are not attractive in themselves, 
and unless the new trams can show a far greater turn of 
speed than they did last week they will be no boon either 
to the working man or the clerk. 


The American Invasion.—London is becoming more and 
more popular with travelling Americans. Although there 
is no coronation this year or any special event likely to 
attract tourists the American summer invasion of London 


at) 


has already begun and promises to be the greatest known 
for several years. According to the managers of the big 
steamship companies the human tide from the other side of 
the Atlantic is now in full flow, and for the next two months 
Americans will pour into London at the rate of more than 
2,000 a week. Needless to say hotel managers and board- 
ing-housekeepers are congratulating themselves on their 
prospects. 


A Bridge Scare.—One of the London dailies is now in the 
thick of a controversy on the somewhat hackneyed subject 
of the curse of Bridge. Elderly colonels write to complain 
that they are pestered with begging letters from young girls 
whom they have met but once asking for a small loan to 
liquidate their Bridge debts and middle-aged City men write 
from the suburbs doleful tales of how their peaceful home 
life is broken up and their income diminished by the ever- 
lasting calls of Bridge. Only a few monthsago the cry was 
that the popularity of Bridge was steadily on the decline, 
and it is difficult to account for this fresh outbreak. Villa- 
dom we all know is intensely conservative, and possibly 
the fascinations of Bridge are only now becoming known to 
the inhabitants of Suburbia. 


Gretna Green in London.—There is one “chapel royal ” 
which is not really a royal chapel at all. This is the one 
known as the Savoy Chapel, which pertains not to the 
Crown but to the Duchy of Lancaster. Properly speaking 
it is the chapel of the hospital of St. John the Baptist, if 
one must give it the only title that is historically correct. 
A couple of centuries ago it was a kind of ecclesiastical 
Gretna Green in London, with “five private ways to it by 
land and two by water’’ as the touting advertisement put 
it, and runaway lovers were clandestinely united there 
“with the utmost privacy, decency, and regularity ’’ at the 
nominal expense of one guinea inclusive. The old ways 
have been reformed by Act of Parliament, but the famous 
chapel is still a favourite with those who fancy a quiet 
wedding. You can drop in casually and unostentatiously, 
and after the ceremony adjourn to a neighbouring restaurant 
in accordance with the latest custom of the best society. 


A ROYAL TRAM DRIVER 


The Prince of Wales opening the new electric tramway service between Tooting and Westminster Bridge 
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Folkestone -on- Thames.—Dialect and 
titles are always dangerous pitfalls for 
the writer who ventures outside his own 
country, but local geography is not 
without its dangers. In an article in 


an American magazine dealing with the Thames the writer, 
after describing the attractions of the punt, the canoe, and 
the penny steamboat, gave a list of delightful spots on the 
river to which jaded Londoners can travel from London 
Bridge. 


Among the places mentioned were Kingston, 


THE TALLEST MAN IN THE WORLD, FEODOR MOCHNOW 


Shaking hands with the president of the Natural History Museum, Berlin 


Oxford, and Folkestone. In another American magazine I 
came across a description of Fitzroy Square which shed 
a totally new light on that somewhat sombre locality. 
Fitzroy Square, we are told, is within a hundred yards of 
Portman Square, and its inhabitants can hear amid the 
din of the traffic of Tottenham Court Road “ the swish of 
the water from the Thames embankment.” 


A German Giant.—Feodor Mochnow, a Russian now 
appearing at the Passage-Panopticum in Berlin, is an 
excellent type of the giant. Ever since the time of 
Frederick the Great, who created the Potsdam Guards 
from men of unusual stature drawn from all nations, 
giants have been attracted to the German capital. His 
guards, however, did not exceed on an average 6 ft. 6 in. 
It is a different matter with men like Mochnow. They 
attain a height of over 8 ft. but very often at the expense 
of their health, and they seldom live to a great age. 


An Unavoidable Mishap. — Accidents will happen 
even with the best-regulated motor cars. When Lord 
Alan Percy and Mr. Cyril Ponsonby, Lord Dun- 
cannon’s son, were returning from the drawing-room to 
Pirbright Camp on their motor the other day they had a 
most unpleasant experience at Kingston Hill. At this 
point a carrier’s horse and cart suddenly drew out from 
a side street. Mr. Ponsonby at once applied the brake 
and diverted the car a little so as to avoid a collision ; 
however, one of the tyres exploded, the brake did not 
act, and the car swerving right round dashed through 
the window of a draper’s shop. ‘The occupants of the 
car escaped with a few cuts, but as will be seen from 
the photograph the motor car was wrecked. 


Folkestone-on-Thames. 
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Who Stole Mrs. Gorringe’s Necklace P- 
That is the question Sir Charles 
Wyndham is asking every evening in 
his theatre. It is not quite the class 
of work we have associated with Sir 
Charles, and the gallery was (most ineffectively) rude on the 
first night as if they resented Sir Charles turning detective: 
instead of being judge. But in the process he discovered a 
good thing in the author of the play, Mr. Hubert Henry 
Davies, who is a very young man and who has the gift of 
comedy, characterisation, and drama. I do not know 
why he wanted to tell such a melodramatic story as the 
purloining of the necklace, but he has made more of it 
than anybody else could have done with the exception 
of Mr. Haddon Chambers. The play offers a capital 
chance to Miss Mary Moore, who has never done 
anything better, and to Mr. Leslie Faber, who plays. 
the part of a thoroughly corrupt degenerate. I wish 
Mr. Davies luck. The Haymarket people have a play 
of his in hand. 


“In Dahomey,” a New Sort of Musical Comedy.—J7: 
Dahomey at the Shaftesbury is just a musical comedy 
written, composed, and played by coloured people, and 
it is infinitely prettier and funnier than half the 
stuff we produce at home. The two chief comedians— 
Mr. Bert Williams, who blacks his blackness, and 
George Walker—are unique. I have rarely seen any- 
thing funnier than Mr. Williams's staccato exit after 
singing about his Jonah-like propensities, and surely we 
have never had in London such gleaming ‘‘ivories”’ 
as Mr. Walker possesses dnd so much sly humour as is 
wreathed in his smile. For delicate charm it would 
be hard to beat ‘‘The Brown-skin Baby,’ sung by 
Miss Abbie Mitchell, a pretty little black girl. Indeed, 
most of the airs are quite beautiful, and I am going again 
to see In Dahomey, for the whole thing simply tingles 
with virility and vivacity, and to most of us it isa 
wholly new experience. Do not miss it. 


A Grim Relic.—Exhibited in Chubb’s window in 
Queen Victoria Street is a grim relic of the past which 
attracts many gazers and provokes long thoughts of 
other days. Itis the great, gaunt, iron-barred gate of 
Old Newgate—the horrid, hungry-looking thing through 
which many hardened criminals and a few remarkable 
men—from the witty George Sackville, ‘‘rake and 
poet,’ to the solemn Sir John Hobhouse, indiscreet 
pamphleteer—passed to their doom. Newgate, by the 
way, was originally the old guardhouse of the City 
gate—the New Gate as it was called in early days. 
Town gates, great and small, in those troublous times 
were built with rooms for the guard and a cell or two 
for the roysterer after the style of the Old Priory Gate 
at Bridlington. Thus the once ‘‘ New” gatehouse with its 
cells was the embryo of the famous prison with all its 
gloomy memories, and the gate now to be seen at Chubb’s 
is really a survival in type of the ancient gates of London 
town. 


THE WRECK OF A MOTOR CAR 


Lord Alan Percy's car which ran through a shop window at Kingston 
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Sport in the Magazines. — Whether 
as many people go to cricket and foot- 
ball matches nowadays as did some 
few years ago may be an open question, 
but it is certain that the number of 


those who care to read about sport has enormously: 


increased of late. Ten years ago cricket and football 
were almost entirely neglected in the monthly magazines. 
To-day the editors of most of these publications lay them- 


d ioe es afl 3 - , 
ed oo amy wa li a oo B 


Strephon: And t’hast £50 in money box? 
Phyllis: Aye; but feyther has the key 


selves out to cater specially for lovers of the winter anu 
summer games. One result of this has been an immense 
improvement in the style of sporting articles. Not so long 
ago sporting writing was synonymous with slipshod English 
and unpleasant slang. To-day the contributions on sport 
are often the best-written articles in the magazines. 


Regimental Courts.—In these days of ragging and 
self-constituted regimental tribunals we can at least 
congratulate ourselves that there are others who are 
worse. In Berlin a short time ago a young lieutenant 
under the influence of drink struck one of his brother 
officers. Subsequently the young lieutenant humbly 
apologised for his offence and his apologies were 
duly accepted. A regimental court, however, was 
held, the colonel presiding, to discuss the matter, when 
it was decided that the apologies should not have been 
accepted. ‘I must advise you, gentlemen,” said the 
colonel, ‘‘in all such cases to challenge to a duel with 
swords.” ‘This gallant commander was so excited 
during the trial that he fainted at its conclusion. 


The Walking Craze.—The stockbrokers’ walk to 
Brighton has, as might be expected, resulted in the 
arrangement of many other ‘“walks’’ which will 
shortly take place. One of the greatest feats of 
endurance in walking was done by William Buckler 
of Newport in 1898, who walked 4,000 quarter-miles 
in 4,000 consecutive periods of g min. 15 sec. each. 
The walk began on May 12, 1898, and concluded on 
June 6 following. Hibberd, the London champion, 
in September, 1899, at the age of fifty-one, walked 
125 miles in 2ohr, 46 min. 


A LABOUR OF LOVE. 


TEE RARE re 


Playthings in Court.— Some very 
curious models have from time to time 
been produced in court in various law- 
suits. There was a model of a mill 
produced lately in a patent case where 
the patentee claimed his patent to have been infringed. 
The patent was in connection with some part of the 
machinery of the mill. The model mill was set working in 
court whilst judge and counsel watched its movements with 
much interest. A model steam engine was once 
produced in an action against a railway company. 
The judge insisted on having the whole working of 
the engine explained to him, whereupon the counsel 
who was speaking asked for an adjournment of the 
trial for twelve months when he would be able to give 
the required explanation. 


A Fainting Room.—One of the latest ideas in New 
York is a room to which ladies can retire if they feel 
faint and go off in a swoon amid the most artistic 
and beautiful 
surround- 
ings. Seve- 
ral __restau- 


In Arcadia 
V’ve dallied in Arcadia 


rants and tea 
shops have 
adopted this 
idea, and 
members of 
the fair sex 
whose nerve 
force is run 
down can 
find in the 
fainting 
room a 
soothing 
resting place. 


Oft-times with Amaryllis fair, 
Yet not beneath the leafy trees, 
But seated in a bent-wood chair. 


She hath not woven garlands bright 
Of flow’rs wherewith to deck my head, 
But brought me porridge, lentil soup, 
And hot potato pie instead. 


We've never danced to shepherds’ pipes, 
Ab no! but what we love the most 
In Arcady are prunes and cream 
Or, chance-times, “‘ mush-er-ooms on toast.’”” 


I’ve wandered in Arcadia. 
What more forsooth can mortal want ? 


The room is 
partially 
darkened 
and the pre- 
vailing 
colour green, whilst it is liberally decorated with 
various sweet-smelling flowers. Comfortable sofas 
and chairs are provided for the ‘“fainters’’ and a 
lady doctor is kept on the premises should her services 
be required. 


I am—a vegetarian; 
Arcadia—a restaurant, 
GoE. Ee 


Balloon v. Motor Car.—What will be the conveyance 
of the future—a balloon oramotor car? In France the 
balloon is much more in evidence than it is in this 
country, and in some places air trips have become a 
recognised pastime. ‘The cost of a balloon is cheaper 
than that of a motor car, as is also its upkeep, and there 
can be no question as to which is the more enjoyable 
conveyance. At present the aeronaut runs a greater risk of 
killing himself than does the motorist, but the former, at 
any rate, is not choked with dust nor poisoned with evil- 
smelling machinery. 


A LABOUR OF LOVE 


Whatever have you been doing to your hair, Jack? 
Well, auntie, fact is I’ve just got engaged to Mary, and I’ve been cutting it 


make a ring with 
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Clever Brothers.—Professor Butcher, 
who has just resigned the chair of 
Greek in Edinburgh University, is one 
of the two clever sons of a clever 
father. He himself was senior classic, 
while his brother, Mr. J. G. Butcher, one of the members 
for York, obtained the unusual distinction of winning 
high honours in both classics and mathematics, being 
eighth classic and eighth wrangler. Their father was for 
many years Professor of Mathematics in Dublin Univer- 


A. MIDGLEY INSPECTOR P. CLAYTON 


Of the Leeds Police Force, whose 
pictures have won prizes at 
Newark and Derby. Mr. Clayton 
only began to paint a few years ago 


A crane driver in Leeds whose 
pictures have been exhibited at 
York and Newark, where-he won 
third prize in the open competition 


ART IN THE POLICE FORCE 


Since Constable Jones had a picture hung at the Royal Academy Leeds 
has produced quite a crop of working-men artists 


sity, and subsequently became Bishop of Meath. Professor 
Butcher, who was married to a daughter of the late Arch- 
bishop Trench, has the reputation of being one of the most 
brilliant classical scholars that Cambridge ever produced, 
but to the general public his name is chiefly known in con- 
nection with Mr. Andrew Lang’s as a translator of the 
Odyssey. 


Judges of Horseflesh.—There are few better judges of 
horseflesh than Captain and Mrs. ‘ Wenty’”’ Hope-John- 
stone, who spend most 
of their time in the 
country and indulge 
their favourite hobbies 
at their comfortable 
place near Edenbridge. 
The captain, once 
fimous asa gentleman 
jockey, is now an 
equally famous breeder 
of prize ponies, whose 
Shelties have won 


The Poet’s View 


[Golfers are still debating in the papers 
devoted to the game the pronunciation of 
the word, ‘‘ golf.’’] 


The men who p'‘ay the royal game 
Cannot agree about the name, 

Nor if the “1” penultimate 

Be silent or articulate. 


Most people speak of “ golf,” ’tis true, 
But “ goff” has got its champions too, fame as well as recog- 
And both will own the caddie’s word, nition on both sides 


Broad Doric “ gowf,” is just absurd. of the Atlantic. It 
was his diminutive 


pony, Billy, mas- 
querading as a_ shire 
horse, which led the 
procession and _pro- 
voked so much 
hilarity at a_ recent 
shire horse show. 
Mrs. Hope-Johnstone 
goes in for cats as 
well as ponies, and 
there is a story told that the captain himself once won a 
prize at the cat show with a stray kitten he casually 
picked up. I believe somebody else picked pussy up 
directly after the show. The captain never saw her 
again and never discovered the thief. 


I know I cannot hit a ball, 

In fact I don’t play golf at all; 
About the game I can’t enthuse, 
But still I have my private views. 


Now while one speaks of half and calf, 
At “goff” ’tis hard indeed to laugh ; 
But “ golf” I do not like a bit — 
There’s not one decent rhyme to it! 


POLICEMEN 
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“The Lord Chief” as Humorist.-—On 
the bench Lord Alverstone presides 
with a gravity that is almost super- 
natural. Off the bench his features 
still seem classically severe. Yet he 
has a sense of humour and once scored off the redoubt- 
able “Spy.” A few days after a wicked caricature had 
appeared in Vanity Faiy they met at a dinner of the 
Punch Bowl Club. Leslie Ward jestingly suggested that 
in exchange for immortality ‘the chief’’ should re- 
member him in his prayers; but my lord, in reply, politely 
regretted that he did not preside at the only court where he 
was ever likely to have an opportunity of complying with 
the request. ‘ By the way,” queried the man who told me 
the story, ‘‘ does the Lord Chief Justice ever officiate at the 
Old Bailey?” 


King Beer.—What is the precise law regarding the time 
vehicles are allowed to wait outside shops and warehouses 
in the London streets? Whatever the law may be in 
theory, in practice the brewer’s dray is given precedence 
over every other type of van. Boththe City and the Metro- 
politan Police are commendably brisk in moving along 
hansoms, commercial travellers’ broughams,,and motor cars, 
but a licence for unlimited loitering is granted to any vehicle 
which contains a barrel of beer. The trafficin Holborn was 
completely blocked for over half an hour last week owing 
to three brewers’ drays which were unloading their wares 
outside a public-house. King Beer, in fact, rules the London 
traffic. The cabman who exercises his severest sarcasm on 
a’bus driver who delays his progress for a’ moment will 
linger cheerfully behind a brewer’s dray for the whole length 
of Oxford Street, and no self-respecting policeman will 
ever dream of interfering with any conveyance bearing the 
password, “ beer.”’ 


ARTISTS. 


Farewell to Sail—During the recent cruise of the royal 
yacht, Osborne, with the Princess Victoria on board there 
was a picturesque old navy incident. When the Osborne 
was off the breakwater at Portland the last of the Royal 
Navy’s sailing ships, the Wanderer, the Dolphin, and the 
Seaflowey, saluted her Royal Highness by ‘lowering the 
royals.” The sailing ships are to be abolished in August, 
so that this may be the last time the interesting old 
ceremony will be performed. Nor will there be any more 
manning of the yards as shown in the photograph of one 
of the beautiful little training brigs taken as the King was 
passing. The sailing ships have died hard and have not 
been allowed to go without keen regret, but the sole purpose 
of the Royal Navy is to fight, and picturesqueness has been 
forced to make way for sheer usefulness. 


Copyright of “ The Tatler” 
THE LAST OF THE SAILING VESSELS IN THE BRITISH NAVY 


The above is a photograph of the ceremony of manning the yards on one 
of the beautiful little training brigs which are to be abolished in August 
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Mr. Martin Harvey as “Napoleon” at the Royalty Theatre. 


sdk he EEA RRR 


DRAWN BY C. A. BUCHEL 


Mr. Martin Harvey has produced a Napoleonic play, ‘‘the Exile,” written by Mr. Lloyd Osbourne (the stepson of R. L. Stevenson) and Mr. Austin Strong. 
The play, which is in three acts, deals with a plot to rescue the Emperor from St. Helena, which is frustrated partly by Napoleon's increasing physical 
weakness and partly by his resolve to shed no more biood 
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King and Derby.—All things being 
well the King will go to the Derby 
without any state just as he did last 
year. With him will be the Queen, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, Prince 
and Princess Charles of Denmark, Princess Victoria, 
the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, and Prince Christian. A special train will take 
them from Victoria to the Epsom Downs Station. The 
royal pavilion has been put thoroughly in order and the 
Royal Standard will be raised on their arrival. The King, 
Prince of Wales, Duke of Connaught, Duke of Cambridge, 
and Prince Christian are all members of the Jockey Club 
and will visit the Jockey Club stand and enclosure in the 
course of the day. 


Mr. Morgan’s Right-hand Man.—-When Mr. Charles M. 
Schwab, the famous American millionaire, was a small boy 
at the village school of Loretto, Pennsylvania, he was 
renowned for his high spirits and his love of practical joking. 
The master, who was an ardent geologist, one day told the 
boys to bring each a specimen of some sort of stone to the next 
geology and geography lesson and he would describe and 
tell his pupils allabout them. This they did, young Schwab 
taking a broken brick as his contribution. The specimens 
were all laid on the table and the master took them up one 
by one. ‘‘ This,” he said, ‘‘is a piece of feldspar from the 
cross roads. This is a piece of marl from the meadow. 
This is a piece of argillaceous sandstone from the quarry, 
and this’”— he paused and his voice changed—‘“ this is a 
piece of impudence from Charles Schwab.” 


Many Happy Returns to—J/Zay 20: Lord Sempill, 1836; Lord 
Belper, 1840; Lord Carbery, 1892; Sir Richard Harrington, 
1835. May 21: Lord De Vesci, 1844; Lord Cardigan, 1873. 
May 22: Prince Leopold of Battenberg, 1889; Lord Taaffe, 1872 ; 
Lord Cassillis, 1872, Lord Herschell, 1878 ; Sir A. Conan Dovle, 
1859. May 23: Lord Fermoy, 1850; Lord Mowbray, 1867 ; Sir 
Flalliday Macartney, 1833. May 24: Prince Louis of Batten- 
berg, 1854; Lord Orkney, 1867; Lord Macclesfield, 1888; Sir 
John Gorst, 1835; Mr. A. W. Pinero, 1855. May 25; Princess 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein; Lady Ida Sitwell; 
Florence Dixie; Lord Dudley, 1866; Admiral Lowry-Corry, 
1836. May 26: the Princess of Wales; Lord Denbigh, 1859; 
Lord Acheson, 1877; Professor Herkomer, 1849; Sir Richard 
flarrison, 1837, 


Gorrright, 1908, by Lite Padtiahing Co 


After Fifteen Years. 
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A Heinous Offence.—I have received 
the following instructive epistle from a 
very irate Scotsman :— 


I wrote you on two occasions protesting against the 
use of the words on your editorial page, ‘English 
money.” You did not reply to me, and as I still see the words used I venture to 
write you again and draw your attention to the fact that there is no such thing as 
‘English money.’’ In the Act of Union in 1707 Britain became the name of our 
Empire, and only in local matters were the words ‘‘English"’ or “ Scottish" to be 
used, I need not point out to you that under these circumstances it would be just as 
accurate to say Scottish money. This is, perhaps, the best way of showing you the 
absurdity of the phrase. Under these circumstances would it not be better for you 
to make the correction in an early number? John Bull gets the name of being very 
thick in the skin, and surely intelligent Englishmen who direct the affairs of the 
nation from editorial sanctums should be the last to carry forward gross inaccuracies 


of this description. Trusting that this letter will receive better attention than those 


already referred to. 


The unfortunate Englishman 
who has the temerity to touch 
on Scottish (or should it be 
Scots?) matters invariably 
gets into hot water. If he 
uses expressions current in 
England he is told that these 
expressions convey an in- 
direct insult to the land of 
cakes, and if he ventures 
into kailyard dialect his last 
state is worse than his first. 
Three of the Sphere artists 
are now enjoying their first 
trip to Scotland in connec- 
tion with the King’s visit, 
and I understand that before 
they started the editor gave 


That Average Rainfall 


‘The average, the average, 
I nearly always find 
When half the country is a lake 
Is half a foot behind; [my land 
And though the rain may flood 
And fill my bitter cup, 
‘That quaint elusive average 
It never catches up! 


‘The average, the average, 
Is quite the wettest thing 
‘That ever science could devise 
Or months of rain could bring ; 
And yet the reason’s very clear 
For this tremendous fall— 
It rains “ upon the average” 


Lady ~ 


Neate é Whene’er it rains at all! 
them explicit instructions to 


purchase a kilt, never to use 

the word “Scotch” unless in ccnnection with a certain 
beverage, to avoid all mention of English money and Holy- 
rood, and on no consideration to attach a numeral to King 
Edward’s name if they wished to leave Edinburgh alive. I 
can assure my correspondent that if he cares to direct the 
affairs of the nation from an editorial sanctum to-morrow he 
may talk about Scots money, the Scots army, the Scots 
navy, and the Scots empire in every page without in the 
least hurting the susceptibilities of any thick-skinned 
Englishman. 


(or A fit 
Sars 


AY AM 
Yh | NSS) a 
| 


Gi 


Drawn by C. D, Gibson. Reproduced from “ Pictorial Comedy" by permission of Henderson & Sor 


AFTER FIFTEEN YEARS 


When she refused him he vowed he would never marry 
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ELIZA’S HUSBAND. By Barry Pain. 


Mr. Barry Pain is one of the most distinguished of latter-day humorists, 
we believe, welcome another series 


Il].—THE HORSE THAT DID NO WRONG. 
if had formed my own plan for the Easter Monday immediately 
following my promotion, I had along talk over the matter 
weeks before with Mr. Percy Jennings, who teaches riding and driving 
and lets out horses and vehicles. 

He heard what I had got to say and seemed respectful, but 
doubtful. j 

“ Well, sir,” he said, “things being as you say, if I might advise, 
I should think you’d better change your mind. Let me send youa 
nice comfortable victoria and one of my men to drive you, and then 
there can’t be any mistake.” 

“J think not, Mr. Jennings,” I said. ‘1 want to drive myself 
and my wife ina dogcart to the ‘Lion’ at Winthorpe; it would 
give me no pleasure to be driven. JI know that my limited experi- 
ence with—er—the humbler animal does not amount to very much, 
but I feel that I should be all right with a safe horse. You under- 
stand, a perfectly safe horse. I mean one that has no vice of any 
kind under any provocation, that does not require any looking after, 
and if possible an animal that is in the habit of going to and from 
the ‘Lion’ and knows the road thoroughly.” 

Mr. Percy Jennings sucked a straw thoughtfully. ‘“ You’re 
asking for miracles,” he said, ‘but as it happens I’ve got just that 
miracle. Young horse—Tommy, we call him. He’s worth sixty 
pounds of any man’s money, and he’s worth eighty to me in my 
business. In fact, if you offered me eighty for him now I’d tell you 
to put your money back in your pocket. You see, I get gents here 
to learn, and when the beginners are beginning I take them out 
with Tommy to get confidence. Say it’s an oldish gent who’s never 
seen a horse before and has been told to ride by his doctor—first 
few times I put him up on Tommy. Say it’s a nervous lady wants 
to start a governess cart and don’t know how to drive—I starts her 
with Tommy. That horse has never done anything wrong, and 
never thought of doing anything wrong since the day he was foaled. 
He couldn’t do wrong if you asked him, and he’ll do anything else 
you ask. Why, the blooming horse would climb a tree if he thought 
1 expected it of him. The very first day he was in the shafts I drove 
him straight to Winthorpe—and that’s a fact. No work comes 
amiss to him, nor nothing else either. He’ll stand like a statue with 
his nose over a buzzing motor or he’ll draw you twelve miles an 
hour without a whip. You can stop him with a thread and turn 
him with just thinking about it. And he’s as pretty as he’s good. 
“‘But——” Mr. Jennings stopped short and shook his head. 

“ Well,” I said. 

“ But I don’t let that horse out to every chance comer to knock 
about as he pleases on the high roads on an Easter Monday.” 

“ Now, Mr. Jennings,” I said, “do I look like a man who would 
knock a horse about ?” 

“No,” he said, ‘‘you don’t. If I may say it without offence 
you're the ignorant, nervous sort. And I’ve known them bring the 
horse and cart back safe when one of the rowdy lot that think they 
know something will get three-parts screwed, start racing, and go to 
glory. If l’d thought that you were one of the rowdy lot I shouldn’t 
so much as have mentioned him to you. However, we can’t stop 
here talking all day. Set that horse toward Winthorpe and he’ll go 
there and stop at the ‘ Lion ’—he’s used to it—if he’s not interfered 
with. Let him take his own pace up hill and down; he knows his 
business. And at night he’ll take you home all right if you let him 
alone. You taking all responsibility up to ten fivers I might think 
about it.” 

Business was subsequently arranged on these terms. 

Eliza has not, perhaps, what would be called a sunny disposition. 
I said in my nonchalant way that evening as I stirred my cocoa, 
“ve arranged about the bank holiday, Eliza. I’m going to tool 
you over in a high dogcart to Winthorpe. I understand they give 
you a decent dinner at the ‘Lion.’ Then I shall tool you back at 
night—-moonlight, you know. Best horse in Jennings’s stables, not 
let out as a general rule.” 

All she would say at first was that extravagance was never any 
pleasure to her and she wondered what mother would say if she 
knew. But after a certain amount of argument on both sides I said 
that of course I should expect to make up for it in other ways as far 
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His little book entitled ‘‘ Eliza” secured a large audience, who will, 
of sketches from the same pen 


as possible, and she admitted that she might enjoy it. 
added, ‘* we ever get home alive,” 

“That will be all right,” I said. “I shall not ask you to drive. 
That will be my province, and I am not entirely without experience.” 

During the next few days I talked over the details frequently. 
There is nothing like a thorough preparation for making a success. 
I also kept my eye open in the streets and made some useful notes 
with reference to :— 

(a) Getting into the dogcart ; 

(b) Position of the hands and expression of face when driving ; 

(c) Arrangement of the rug ; 

(d) Getting out of the dogcart. 

I also read carefully in our public reading-room an interesting 
and instructive article on ‘“ How Racehorses are Trained.” Its bearing 
on the subject was somewhat indirect, but I gathered from it the 
meaning of several phrases which had previously been something of 
a difficulty to me. 


“If” she 


I may say at once that we reached the “ Lion” at Winthorpe 
without any accident. There was one little contretemps as the 
French would say. We happened to meet Miss Sakers-—for which 
in itself I was not sorry. She bowed, and in raising my hat I fancy 
the reins got caught—I never quite understood how it happened— 
but the horse turned round. However, 1 got down, and put him 
back in the required direction; it was merely a mistake on the 
horse’s part and he showed no trace of obstinacy. I also dropped 
my whip once or twice, but there is always some boy to pick that 
up for you and glad to earn a few coppers. I could not, considering 
the circumstances, agree with Eliza that a halfpenny would have 
been sufficient. However, I was quite good-tempered about it ; 
indeed, I felt in particularly high spirits. I was wearing a straw hat 
for the first time that season—it was a last year’s hat, but Eliza had 
cleaned it with salts of lemon so that really it was quite presentable. 
I also wore a black diagonal frock coat and vest that I reserved for 
Sundays and similar occasions and a pair of white flannel trousers 
and brown boots. The trousers were new and almost unnecessarily 
long and roomy. However, as Eliza pointed out at the time, that, 
of course, allows for shrinkage in the wash. My necktie was of 
white satin with sprigs of flowers embroidered in the natural colours 
—tasteful and, I think, uncommon. Eliza wore her mackint sh— 
rather against my wishes as the day was quite fine. The general 
appearance of our turn-out gave me great satisfaction. I cannot 
help thinking that we made some impression on people that 
we met, and I amused myself with wondering what they thought 
I was. 

The dinner at the “ Lion” was good though Eliza rather kickcd 
at the price. I drank one pint of bitter at dinner and no more—in 
the light of subsequent events the necessity of mentioning this will be 
apparent. The place was unfortunately rather crowded and not 
entirely with the best class of people ; there were too many bank- 
holiday cyclists there for my taste. One gentleman entered into 
conversation with me on the subject of horses. He was an elde-ly 
man, and Eliza said afterwards that she did not like his eye. Per- 
sonally I found him most civil, quite ready to listen to me and to 
take a word of advice. He said that he had seen me drive up and 
had said to the landlord, “ That man knows what he’s doing any- 
how.” He seemed quite surprised to hear that it was not my own 
horse, and said he supposed I was trying it. 

“Well,” I said, “ under certain circumstances I might buy him.” 

Here Eliza drew in her breath hard and long through her nose. 
It is an unpleasant habit. She does it whenever I say or do any- 
thing that she dislikes. Yet I had kept strictly within the limits of 
truth. I have no doubt that if my income had justified it I should 
have bought that horse. Indeed, as things turned out, I practically 
—but do not let me anticipate. 

There is not very much to do at Winthorpe. We obtained 
permission from the proprietor to walk round the garden, but that 
took only three or four minutes. Then Eliza found out that there 
was a cocoanut shy in the village and insisted on going to it. 
]! was, perhaps, a little z7/7a@ dig. (as they say), but I was in an easy 
temper after dinner and let myself be persuaded ; also there was 
nowhere else to go. Eliza won four cocoanuts and seemed to enjoy 
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it. I had rather the feeling of having left all that kind of thing 
behind me myself, and said so. 

Eliza and I decided almost unanimously for an early tea and a 
pleasant drive home to a quiet evening. The elderly gentleman 
joined us at tea and offered me brandy and soda-water at his expense. 
“Thank you,” I said, “ but when I am going to handle the ribbons 
I like to keep my head as clear as possible.” He said that he thought 
I was right. He really made himself most useful and obliging when 
we were leaving ; there was a good deal of confusion through so 
many vehicles being drawn up outside at the same time. 

The return journey was a great surprise. I had expected that 
the horse going home would fly like the wind and that I should have 
difficulty in holding him. It was not so at all. He seemed reluctant 
to start, and I could never get him beyond a very slow trot ; three or 
four times he seemed on the point of stopping altogether. Mr. Percy 
Jennings had told me that I should never want the whip, but I felt 
constrained to make a moderate use of it, and really it seemed to 
cause no improvement at all, The further we went the worse the 
horse got till it seemed to be less trouble to let him walk, which I 
did. About a mile from home Eliza pointed out to me that the 
horse was going very much down on one side and very much up on 
the other. “Ah!” I said, “then he’s gone lame. That accounts 
for everything. I shall have to blow Jennings up about this. Still, 
as it isa valuable animal we perhaps had better get out and lead him 
the rest of the way. Personally, I shall be glad to stretch my legs.” 

Eliza, who is perhaps a little inclined to grumble at every trifle, 
said that anything was better than some kinds of driving and joined 
me in the road. We walked slowly back and had to put up with 
many silly, and even personal, remarks from those who met us. 
Some of them whistled the “ Dead March,” which was not only quite 
inappropriate but, in my opinion, actually blasphemous. I suppose 
one must not expect the best taste from these bank-holiday crowds, 
I made no reply. I could have said a good deal, but—being with a 
lady—I wished to avoid any fracas. 

Eliza left me when we reached our house. She said that I could 
take the horse and cart back to the yard while she went in and 
helped the girl to get supper. Mr. Percy Jennings was standing in 
the yard when I led the horse in, 

“ What’s all this ?” he said. 

“Thavs what I want to know,” I replied rather sharply. “ This 
horse that you made so much fuss about was not fit for work. He’s 
dead lame. No fault of ours. I can assure you we 2? 

“Oh shut up!” he said offensively. Then he called Jim and 
some kind of ostler person appeared. 

He gave Jim some orders and I heard enough to realise what 
had happened. Jim was to ride off at once to the “ Lion” at Win- 
thorpe and bring Tommy back if he was still in the stables there. 
If not he was to find out where the horse had gone and follow him 
up, let the police know, and not come back without him. Neither 
of them took the least notice of me. I did put in a question once or 
twice, but they went on just asif I had never spoken at all. Iam 
not the man to put up with disrespect. I was much annoyed. As 
soon as Jim had gone off I said, “ And now, perhaps, you can give 
me a few minutes of your attention, Mr. Jennings. It seems through 
some mistake on the part of the stable people at the ‘Lion’ 
I have brought back the wrong horse. Naturally I disclaim all 
responsibility for their blunder.” 

“Oh go away,” said Mr. Jennings. 
you’re sober.” 

“{ am perfectly sober and J’ll thank you not to venture to 
dare to——” 

“Then if you’re sober—and I don’t say you are, but 7f you are 
—you must be a bigger fool than ever I took you for. You drive 
out my best horse, worth a hundred and twenty to me, and you 
bring back this dying cripple worth what the knacker will give for 
him to-morrow. I tell you if I don’t get my own horse back you'll 
have to pay that fifty. I’ve got your name and address and your 
employer’s name and address ; and that won’t half make it up to 
me. Worst day’s work I’ve ever done, this is. Oh don’t stand 
gaping there. Get out of the yard. Get out of my sight.” 

I have not reported this speech exactly as it was spoken. Before 
every noun a certain adjective—always the same—was inserted. I 
have omitted that adjective. 

“7 am extremely sorry for the error,” I said with dignity. 

He said that he didn’t want my (same adjective) sorrow. 

“But in future,” I continued, “ all communications between us 
must be through our respective solicitors.” 

I rather wish now that I had not said that. The horse was 
never recovered, and my solicitor could only get it down to thirty-four 
pounds (ten cash and the rest in weekly instalments). I feel that I 
could have done as much as that myself; and as it was I had to 
pay the solicitor. 


“Tll talk to you when 
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But at the time my blood was up and I did not very much care what 
I said—as long as it showed him that I was not to be played with. 

Mr. Jennings then made a remark about our respective solicitors 
which cannot be further particularised. 

I, personally, simply swung round on my heel and walked right 
out of the yard. 


I am willing to admit that I had some apprehensions as to the 
way in which Eliza would take this. In one way she took it far 
better than I expected. 

Let me take an instance. A few days before, being in a playful 
mood, I sprang out at her from behind a door in order to make her 
jump. She did jump—and so far I suppose the thing was a success. 
But she also dropped and broke a vase—a pretty little thing repre- 
senting a boot with maidenhair fern growing over it. She quite lost 
her temper and said things which I trust and believe she regretted 
afterwards. 

But now, when the loss was far more considerable, she was much 
quieter. It would Le idle to say that she was cheerful about it, but 
she never once said it was all my fault. On the contrary, she said it 
was all her own fault—because she had known all along I had got 
the wrong horse, but she said nothing about it because sie knew 
that she knew nothing about horses, 

I thought she was wrong in saying that the man who stole our 
horse was the elderly man who had entered into conversation with 
me and made himself so pleasant, and that he had done his utmost 
to bustle us and confuse us when we were leaving the hotel. 

But I did not argue the point. I did not feel much like arguing 
about anything. One of my favourite hymns points out that the 
roseate hues of early dawn vanish far more quickly than a beginner 
might suppose. So it had been with my increasing income. What 
with the extra expenses that we had already incurred and this serious 
blow we were now in much the same position that we had been the 
year before. 

I paid the £10 in cash to Mr, Jennings at once. The solicitor 
thought it would be better. Fortunately I had some money in hand 
at the time. And the balance, £8 15s., I borrowed from Eliza’s 
mother. There is one drop of sugar in the darkest cloud—I found 
an opportunity to sell the flannel trousers at very little under cost. 


NX 4 
The Distraught Lover 


[A Paris journal has discovered that English 
ladies are now keeping crocodiles as pets.] 
Amanda, gladly I withdraw 
All my remarks about your pet dogs; 
Henceforth I will observe the law 
Which teaches all mankind to let dogs 
Who’re sleeping lie, nor will I shrug 
My shoulders when I see your pug. 


I cheerfully will own that I 
Was nothing better than a noodle 
When I objected to your Skye, 
Your bob-tailed sheep dog, and your poodle 
If you will shun the latest style 
And will not keep a crocodile, 


I pray you, do not emulate 
Your sisters in this most inept isle 
And let repose before your grate 
This singularly fearsome reptile ; 
It would impair all else above 
The smoothness of the course of love, 


I used to loathe your terrier, Spot, 

And longed to hang him high as Haman, 
But now I feel that he is not 

So unattractive as a caiman}; 
He bites, but—give the beast his due— 
He doesn’t make a meal of you. 


I give a berth extremely wide 

To Fido, who’s an obvious traitor, 
But he’s innocuous beside 

A horny-hided alligator ; 
He may have slain your patrakeet— 
He doesn’t think me good to eat, 


Amanda, keep as many cats 
As you can fairly manage—say nine, 
And coddle any creature that’s 
By any stretch of fancy canine; 
But, darling, let the crocodile 
Still wallow in his native Nile! 
Mostyn T. PIGOTT 
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TOY DOGS AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Kussell 
1. Miss Little's pug, Betty of Pomfret 2. Miss Hall’s spaniel, Royal Rip 
3. Mrs. Ellis’s Blenheim spaniel, Flashman 4, Mrs. Whaley’s toy terrier, Rara Avis 
5. Mrs, Seamen’s Pomeranian, Walkley Queenie “ ©, Miss Daniel’s pug, Wandle Queenie 
7. Mrs. Montgomerie’s Mark I. and My Lady Molly 8. Mrs. McCarthy's Maltese puppy, Prince Patrick 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


he Lancet is seriously alarmed at the hold 
which golf has on its followers and calls 
for moderation in its pursuit. It professes to 
see in every golfer a monomaniac whom the 
game’s fascination renders blind to all the 
more serious concerns of life, and who wastes 
his time, energy, and talents in striving to 
lower his handicap. - 


he ZLance?’s tirade has evidently been 
provoked by the Prime Minister’s recent 
declaration that “golf is liable to no abuse 
and capable of no excess,’ but even if Mr. 
Balfour was not slyly alluding to his own 
recent motoring experiences when he made 
the statement it must clearly be taken as a 
comparative one. There are at least many 
other sports to which such a testimonial would 
obviously be inapplicable, and that golf is less 
liable to abuse and less capable of excess than 
any other first-class outdoor sport that one 
can readily name is nothing but the bare 
truth. The game has been played for more 
than five centuries, but no case has been 
recorded of anyone being ruined either in 
health or purse by its pursuit. Of how many 
other games, recreations, or athletic sports 
can the same be said? - 


© the positive side it may be pointed out 

that the devotees of golf at least actively 
participate in the sport. Cricket, football, 
and rowing are nowadays largely spectacular 
displays where a few trained men perform, 
while thousands, of whom but few have any 
practical experience of the particular sport, 
yell themselves hoarse in degraded and un- 
reasoning partisanship. It is said that a wave 
of athleticism is passing over the land, but the 
worship of athletes is not athleticism, and 
nothing could be of worse omen both for sport 
and for the physique of the race than this 
degenerate abandonment of the arena for the 
pit and gallery. 


his is an abuse from which golf at least is 
free. The small galleries which follow 

the leading professionals are entirely com- 
posed of keen golfers who combine the 


pleasure of seeing the game played at its best 
with the profit of turning to early account the 
lessons they gather. It would be a good 
thing if the myriad football and cricket 
spectators, many of whom are doubtless past 
the age for these sports, could be induced to 
take up golf. Its fascinations are entirely 
innocent and its pursuit is health-giving in 
the highest degree. Men do their work all 
the better if they are golfers, for no game so 
completely provides the necessary diversion 
from the cares and worries of business. 


MISS RHONA ADAIR 
Lady champion, 1900 and 1903 


PUSee corporations which have laid out 

public golf links are finding their reward 
in healthier, happier, and richer communities, 
and a more than partial solution of many 
of the problems that surround the existence of 
the working classes. That increasing num- 
bers of men are finding out the virtues of 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


golf is matter for congratulation and not for 
apprehension. The more men and women 
that play golf the less there will be of doctors’ 
pills and bills. 


s a result of the decision of the Rules 
Committee in refusing to legislate 
against the rubber-filled balls all the leading 
professionals are now playing with them in 
preparation for the championship. Vardon 
and Braid, who were the z/timmi Romanorum, 
share with Taylor the belief that they make 
the game easier, or in other words that the 
new balls have reduced the amount of skill 
and strength necessary for first-class play. 
Vardon, indeed, holds that the rubber-filled 
balls make the game a third easier, but if this 
be so the improvement is not yet visible in 
the scores, 


ophe ladies’ championship, which was played 

this year at Portrush, resulted in the 
victory of Miss Rhona Adair, who won also 
in 1900. The four finalists— Miss Adair, 
Miss Walker Leigh, Miss Stuart, and Miss 
Macbeth—were all well-known players, three 
of them being Irish and Miss Macbeth 
English. A disappointing feature was the 
absence of all the best Scottish players. 
Next year’s competition will be held at 
Troon, when it is to be hoped that a more 
representative international entry will be 
obtained. 


he English favourite for the amateur 
championship, which is being held this 
week at Muirfield, East Lothian, is Mr. John 
Ball, jun.; while Scotsmen pin their faith to 
Mr. R. Maxwell. Both players are in re- 
markably good form at present, and should 
they reach the final a battle royal will be 
witnessed. The Englishmen have, of course, 
Mr. Hilton as a strong second string to their 
bow ; but Scotland has several players whose 
present form is exciting great hopes. Mr. 
Edward Blackwell and Mr. W. H. Fowler 
have both improved greatly in the past year, 
and either is quite good enough to win.’ 


THE LADIES’ 


CHAMPIONSHIP AT PORTRUSH 


Driving off the Himalaya tee 
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A hint to the ship’s doctor: Don’t mistake it for sea-sickness 
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THE BRAN PIE. By Adrian Ross. 


aleae season is undoubtedly on us and has set in with more 

than its accustomed virulence. The King has come 
back and has with delicate tact proved to his French hosts 
that they had not tired him by their lavish hospitality by 
going to a performance of the Ring. Critics may differ as 
to the precise amount of education and pleasure to be 
drawn from the great series of music dramas, but none 
would deny that to attend even one of them isa fair test 
of strength and stamina. Short of joining in a walk to 
Brighton, which would have been undignified, his Majesty 
could have done nothing more reassuring. 


B" we may fairly ask ourselves, Why must we have a 
London season? Why try to cram so many gaieties 
and festivities and social sensations into so short a period, 
leaving the rest of the year too blank? Look, for instance, 
at concerts. It is computed that there are about twenty a 
day for the season (I have not verified these figures), the 
majority worth hearing. Of course no one can go to them 
all, and the danger is that the less celebrated performers 
will find their audiences dwindle away, whereas if they 
had appealed in a less crowded time they might have done 
better. But men follow each other like sheep; they must 
not only do the same thing but do it at the same time. 
The consequence is that there is no time to do anythin 


at all. ~~: 


I' is fairly obvious that we must have summer holidays of 

some kind for those who can afford them. It is not 
well for boys to be in school or even playing school games 
through the whole summer. Still less is it well for anybody 
to stay cooped up in London in weather that is often hot 
and generally close. Electric cars to Hampton Court and 
Richmond may relieve the weariness, but complete absence 
is better. Yet it seems a great mistake to concentrate holidays 
on a particular part of the summer when summer—and for 
the matter of that, winter—weather may very well come 
anywhere from April to October. All our arrangements 
are far too conventional and too fixed. We make too much 
of a business of what are only the accessories and amuse- 
ments of life. 


EE some ways matters are remedying themselves. It is 
becoming recognised that, except for the Opera, “the 
season” is not a particularly good time for the theatres. 
The many social attractions, the musical performances, and 
still more the open-air amusements, compete with them in a 
way that kills a wavering popularity and detracts from a 
success. And even if a new play is produced with the best 
results in the season, the summer exodus comes to bring 
a drop in the box office returns, and the business has 
to be built up again and the general interest revived in 
September. September and October are the favourite 
months for launching a theatrical surprise. If a piece is a 
success there are nine or ten months of prosperity before 
it; if a failure there is time to replace it by another play. 


fee we see that one great section of amusements has 
practically ignored the London season and arranged 
a new autumn season for itself. London theatrical produc- 
tion is most interesting in late September and October. 
But far too much is left in ‘‘the season,’ which covers May, 
une, and part of July. In it the musical and artistic 
interest of the year is concentrated; we have the Opera, 
countless concerts, and the annual exhibitions of pictures. 
Nay, the early days of May are further filled with religious 
and philanthropic meetings, and Exeter Hall empties into the 


pagan Strand at unusual hours crowds of black coats and” 


unfashionable hats. These meetings do not clash with the 
social, musical, and artistic fixtures of the season, but they 
add to the crowd and to the senseless concentration of effort 
on a few weeks in the year. 


[t is a pity that we cannot have different seasons for 

different diversions or different classes. There seems 
no reason why grand operas and concerts should be given 
in such profusion in May and June. In fact, as these are 
indoor functions, there is every reason why they should be 


reserved for autumn or winter. This is the case at other 
northern capitals, St. Petersburg and Stockholm for 
instance. Pictures, of course, have to be shown when the 
days are long and the light is likelier to be tolerable than at 
any Other period of the year. But’ balls and parties, not 
open-air, are not especially fitted for spring and summer ; 
nor, indeed, is London a pleasant place of residence when the 
really hot weather comes as it often does early in the summer. 
As for religious meetings and conferences, the time for them 
is surely either during the summer holidays at some con- 
venient resort, or just after them, when reverend gentlemen 
have come back recruited. 


& Or thing ata time”’ is a very excellent rule, though few 

of us can altogether obey it. Modern life is too 
complex, and it often takes three or four trades to earn one 
living. But our amusements at least we can shift at will 
or suppress altogether. Attempts have been made to 
transfer some of- the distractions of ‘the season’’ to other 
times of the year or make them continuous. Except during 
the month of August and the adjacent weeks of July and 
September, when people want to ibe away from London, 
there should be no time when nothing is going on and none 
when everything is going on.. Why should we be unable 
to hear grand opera well done all the year round, or nearly, 
at reasonable prices? Doubtless we must look to a national 
or municipal theatre for this. But at any rate it would be 
better for the great people of society to give several small 
entertainments than one huge affair. 


i “‘the season”’ there‘cannot be room for many social 

functions, and those at which fashionable people are 
expected to be present must therefore be largely attended. 
Now it is generally the rule that the pleasure of an enter- 
tainment or party is (after a certain size is reached) 
inversely as the number of the guests. Especially is this 
true of dinners. A big private banquet is as bad as a public 
dinner, only lacking the speeches. 


The order nature makes, I fear, 
By art is often undone ; 

There are four seasons in the year, 
But only one in London. 


The season star{s when critics go 
_ To utter praise or strictures 

Upon the. yearly shilling show 
Of Academic pictures, 


The season ends—it’s hard to say 
Exactly when it should, would, 

Or ought to end, unless the day 
‘Is that which follows Goodwood, 


Within the few short weeks of mirth, 
Ten, or at most eleven, 

Some cram the pleasures of the earth, 
And some attend to heaven. 


And concert, dinner, party, ball 
Find fashion full employment 
At quite the hardest work of all— 

Perpetual enjoyment, 


To toil at unproductive work 
Is far from wise, as said Mill; 
Cannot our wealthy convicts shirk 
Their yearly social treadmill ? 


Cannot some plan be thought of yet 
Whose general adoption 

Would save the fashionable set 
Three months without the option ? 


Come! some reformer, soon appear, 
Bid fashion yield to reason! 

Breathe joy through all the rolling year 
And blow the London season, 
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Our Novelists at Home—Mr. Hall Caine at Wimbledon. 
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Mr. Thomas Henry Hall Caine, one of the most popular of English novelists, was born on May 14, 1853. He was educated in the Isle of Man and in Liverpool, and was 

brought up as an architect, although he never practised. For six years he was a leader writer on the Liverpool Mercury; he published his Recollections of Rossetti in 1882 

and his Life of Coleridge in 1883. His career as a novelist began with Shadow of a Crime in 1885, and since then he has written The Deemster, The Bondman, The Scapegoat, 

and many other novels, culminating with the great success of The Eternal City, published in 1901. He is member for Ramsey in the Manx House of Keys, and divides his 
time between his house in the Isle of Man’and his house at Wimbledon, where this picture was taken by our photographer, Mr. Hodsoll 
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THE LIGHT SIDE 


F rom Liverpool to Auck- 

land vid San Fran- 
cisco is 12,600 miles, but 
after all the sea is the 
natural home of English- 
men and we love to 
wander about the world 
for business or pleasure, 
and in my case cricket, 
which is, alas ! becoming 
too much ofa business and 
less of a pleasure, though 
this hardly applies to a 
tour abroad with good 
fellows and good cricketers 
as companions. 

Thus when Lord 
Hawke, under whose 
leadership I have played 
on many grounds and in 
many parts of the globe, 
asked me to form one of 
his team for New Zealand 
and Australia I felt it was 
a chance of seeing so 
much that would be interesting and delightful that I gladly accepted 
the invitation. At the time I had no idea that fate had decreed 
that the captaincy of the side would devolve on me, but at the last 
moment, to our intense disappointment, Lord Hawke was unable to 
sail and he did me the honour of appointing me captain. 

On November 12 we left Euston to join the J/ajestic of the 
White Star line, and a week later arrived at New York. Four days 
and five nights were spent in the train on the long journey of 3,300 
mm les between New York and San Francisco, a couple of accidents to 
the enzine, the second of which seriously injured a fireman, causing us 
to arrive thirteen hours late. At San Francisco we played eighteen 
of California on a very rough and primitive ground. The matting 
wicket which was stretched on concrete played truly, but the outfield 
was full of pitfills and sand theaps, which collected so quickly on the 
matting that the two umpires were provided with brooms with which 
they swept the matting at the end of every few overs. We would 
fain have stayed longer in Bret Harte’s city, for the climate was as 
delightful as the people, and I have never seen such beautiful flowers 
in my life. 

From San Francisco we sailed in the Vastwra for Auckland, 
stopping ez route at Honolulu. and Pago Pago. At Honolulu we 
stayed eighteen hours and some-of us climbed up the Pacific heights, 
at the top of which was a-small tea-house kept by a Chinaman, who 
when I wished to take a photograph of his little daughter hurried 
her off thinking that the camera:possessed the evil eye, and that if 
I did get a snapshot of her she would’surely die and be claimed by 
the Devil. His companion, however, a more up-to-date Celestial, 
did not mind being taken—for a/slight consideration. 

At Pago Pago, one of the’ Samoan Islands, and like Honolulu 
another coaling station of the United States in the Pacific, we 
remained but a few hours, and on December 16 we arrived at 
Auckland after thirty days actual travelling. Here we were warmly 
welcomed, and our first match ended in an innings victory for us. 
Christmas was spent amid the wonders of the geysers and boiling 
lakes and pools of Rotorua, and then for the next few weeks we 
were hard at work playing, it must be admitted, rather uninteresting 
games against odds which always ended in the same way, an easy 
victory for us. At Napier, Albert Trott was one of our opponents, 
but we made well over 400 Yuns, Bosanquet playing a particularly 
fine innings of 136..°° ~~ 

At Wellington, the capital of New Zealand, we had the first 
really good match of the tour, and then followed another period of 
odd matches, in the intervals between which we drove through the 
famous Buller and Otira Gorge. 

The drive through the Buller Gorge from Motupiko to Reefton is 
116 miles and we were seventeen hours on the coach, starting at 
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A. E. LEATHAM AND A CHINESE HOTELKEEPER AT HONOLULU 


The hotelkeeper refused to allow his little daughter to be photographed because 
he had a suspicion that the camera was the evil eye 
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OF A CRICKET TOUR 


By P. F. Warner. 


four a.m. and arriving at 
Reefton at nine p.m... 
The drive through the 
Otira Gorge to Spring- 
field, thirty-three miles 
from Christchurch, is sixty- 
one miles. The scenery 
was splendid, the Otira 
Gorge being, perhaps, the 
grander and more mag- 
nificent. Christchurch is 
the home of cricket in 
New Zealand and the 
most English place in the 
colony, and ‘here the 
Canterbury eleven gave 
us a good game, though 
we won easily enough in 
theend. D. Reese played 
a fine innings of 111, and 
Frankish and Callaway 
bowled well. 

At Dunedin, the 
original Scots settlement 
of New Zealand, we made 
the highest total of the tour, but the fieldsmen were very casual 
in the way they let slip the chances given them. We finished 
up the tour with two test matches against New Zealand, both of 
which we won eas ly, the first by seven wickets and the return by 
an innings and 22 runs. In the first match the New Zealanders 
played a good game and | should class them as rather better than 
the best of the second-class counties and just about equal to the 
weakest of the first-class counties. 

We had too much cricket and too much hurrying about from 
place to place, but we played from Auckland in the North Island to 
Invercargill, the most southerly town-in the world, at the foot of 
the South Island, and we were informcd by everyone, including 
Mr. Seddon, who on the day we said farewell to Maoriland sent me 
a telegram, that we had dune a great deal for the game. We 
travelled in New Zealand alone 1,750 miles by railway, 370 miles by 
boat, and 245 miles by coach. Over the railways we were given a 
free pass by the kindness of the Right Hon. Joseph Ward, the 
Minister for Railways, and we always travelled most comfortably, 
though the pace would often try the patience of a Job. 

There was, of course, a good deal of fishing .to be had, aid 
Whatman particularly distinguished himself, returning after one 
expedition with nineteen trout, three of them over 134 lb., one of 
which measured 29 in. in length. His fame as an Izaak Walton was 
great throughout the land, and his wicketkeeping was thus de- 
scribed: ‘‘ He caught the ball with the accuracy and dash with which 
a trout takes a fly.” 

At Auckland, Burnup was referred to as ‘fa diminutive batsman 
with a reputation altogether out of proportion to his size,” but for the 
most part the papers, unlike those in the West Indies or America, 
were scarcely as amusing as one might perhaps have expected. 

After the New Zealand matches were finished, reinforced by 
Albert Trott we went to Australia and there played three matches 
against New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia, Victoria 
beat us by 7 wickets, South Australia by 97 runs, after we had made 
553 in our first innings, and we drew wih New South Wales. 
The grounds are superb, and the scoring boards, which register 
everything quite unlike anything we have at home, would, of course, 
stop the sale of cards, but I would like to see one of these boards 
at Lord’s. The cost would be between £600 and £700, 

We returned home v7éd Colombo and the Suez Canal, the 
majority of the team leaving the ship at Marseilles. In all we 
travelled just over 30,000 miles by land ‘and sea, played twenty-two 
matches, won nineteen, drew one, and lost two. 

We shall all, I feel sure, take away many pleasant recollections 
of our visit both to New Zealand and to Australia. The one disap- 
pointment was that Lord Hawke was not there. 
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STUDIES FROM THE GROSVENOR LIFE SCHOOL 


Pastels by Rose Le Quesne. 


PHYLLIS DOROTHY 


CLARA NELLIE 


Miss Le Quesne's pastels have been on exhibition at the Woodbury Gallery, 37, New Bond Street 
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A COMPLETE STORY. By F. C. Philips. 


Miss Peggy Courtenay, Clayton Abbey, 
Suffolk, to Miss Susan Harcourt, 143A, 
Portland Place, London. 

December 10, 1900. 

DEAR SUSAN,—Aunt Jane and I have found 
ourselves at last at Clayton Abbey. It is the 
first time we have been invited to stay 
here. I feel sure that Aunt Jane has en- 
gineered the invitation because I am certain 
she has made up her mind that it would be 
most appropriate if Henry Maudsley should 
fall in love with me and make me mistress of 
the abbey. Of course, she had reckoned 
without me believing that no girl would miss 
such achance if it should offer. 

Aunt Jane, who feels herself deeply under 
the responsibility of providing for me, has 
known Mr. Maudsley’s family, the elder 
people now dead, for many years; and we, 
both she and I, have known the young men, 
Mr. Maudsley and his cousin, Gerard Earle, 
fairly well for some time. 

I could not, indeed, imagine anything 
more delightful than being mistress of 
Clayton Abbey if it did not also involve 
the taking of Henry Maudsley for a husband, 
for I have fully determined—being a person 
of decided, perhaps obstinate, nature—not 
to marry without love. Many girls think 
differently and doubtless they are wise in 
their generation, but lam otherwise. Several 
other guests have been invited, but first came 
Gerard Earle. My aunt winced a little when 
she heard that he was coming. I think that 
she is rightly a little afraid of him, partly on 
her own account because she does not quite 
understand him (poor aunt Jane, how should 
she ?) and partly on my account, for she guesses 
that he is already in love with me, and that I, 
although I have been particularly circumspect 
in my conduct, might fall in love with him. 

They tell me that I was born lucky. I 
believe that I came into the world with a 
caul which was given to someone who, as far 
as I know, was not drowned. He or she may 
be alive still. It is said that luck is better 
than wealth. Perhaps it is; yet certainly 
wealth atones for many other disadvantages. 
I was not born to wealth, neither precisely to 
poverty. My birth discovered me with just a 
little tiny silver egg-spoon in my mouth. My 
father and mother were certainly not poor 
people for the society to which we belonged, 
namely, that great class —best class, I think— 
which, neither titled nor wealthy, can and does 
associate with the nobility as equals in all 
respects except as to official precedence. A 
gentlewoman is a gentlewoman, and I am 
sure, my dear Susan, you will agree with me 
that a duchess can be no more. As you 
know, dear, I was quite young when my 
father and mother died. They left me with 
about £500 a year. I was then taken charge 
of by my Aunt Jane, who was my father’s 
sister. She was a widow without any children 
of her own, and perhaps because of this when 
1 went to live with her she was rather more 
like a mother to me than an aunt. This is 
really another example of my luck because 
things might have been so different. 

In my next letter I will describe Henry 
Maudsley and his cousin, Gerard, and let you 
know how I get on. 


For the present, good-bye, dear Susan.— 
With love, affectionately yours, PEGGY 
COURTENAY. 


From Miss Susan Harcourt to Miss Peggy 
Courtenay. : 
December 12, 1900. 
DEAREST PEGGY,—I was so glad to get your 
letter and am immensely interested with 
regard to what is going to happen, for I know 
that something wonderful zs going to happen. 
You recollect that the girls at Miss Bevan’s 
used to call me “ The Witch ” because I was 
nearly always right in predicting future events. 
Well, I will make another prediction now and 
prophesy that you will leave Clayton Abbey 
an engaged girl. 1 cannot at present say to 
whom you will be engaged, but I have a 
shrewd suspicion all the same. 

Thank heaven we are staying in London 
for Christmas. We were going down to Ash- 
well Manor, but papa has had an attack of 
the gout and mamma would not leave him in 
town to spend his Christmas alone. How I 
loathe ‘the festive season” in the country ! 
My sister, Marie, adores it. If she can only 
help to decorate the church and to stick holly 
and mistletoe in impossible corners in the 
house and to take round blankets and flannel 
petticoats to the old women she is in the 
seventh heaven of delight. I care for none 
of these things, and that is why I am pleased 
at the parental decision and Marie very vexed 
and disappointed. 

Do write again to me soon, Peggy, and 
tell me how it all goes on.—Your affectionate 
SUSAN. 


From Miss Peggy Courtenay to Miss Susan 
Harcourt. 


December 17, 1900. 

DEAR SUSAN,—I agree with Marie and not 
with you, my dear, on the subject of Christmas 
in the country. I think that it is the nicest 
time in the year ; anyhow I am enjoying my- 
self here and the two men seem to be doing 
the same—even Aunt Jane in her tepid way 
appears very happy. I promised in my last 
letter to describe the two young men, and I 
will do so. 

Henry Maudsley is about thirty-two years 
of age, strong, plain, but somehow or other 
not bad-looking, having a face in which 
obstinacy, determination, good sense, and 
kindness are all to be found. From all I have 
heard he is generally liked or at least respected 
in the neighbourhood, but nobody seems quite 
to understand him. On this account there 
are certain persons to whom he seems to be 
the cause of some annoyance. These are 
mostly the countrypeople and the clergy, but 
they don’t appear to have found anything 
definite to say against him. He is to them a, 
‘Well I can’t tell you, queer sort of fellow.” 
Everyone admits that he is a capital business 
man and a good landlord, and the farmers 
thoroughly respect him. I am sure that the 
poor people decidedly like him and the 
children adore him, 

Gerard Earle, who speaks so well of his 
cousin, told me yesterday that the school- 
master was the only one who positively dis- 
likes him. He said that he is probably quite 
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afraid of him, and has a suspicion that he is 
being “ got at” in a way he cannot see. He 
added that Henry would often intercept the 
children as they came out of school in the 
afternoon and by bribes of sweetmeats and 
halfpennies would get them to walk with 
him along the green meadow atop of the 
low sandy cliff, part of the grounds of Clayton 
Abbey, and would talk to them and manage 
to interest them and would teach them of real 
knowledge more in an hour than the school- 
master could load into their heads in a month. 
So it is only natural that the schoolmaster 
should dislike him. : 

Now Gerard Earleis a very different man, 
much more interesting, far more popular, — 
except with the children. He is very good- 
looking, tall and slim-built, and intellectual 
and poetic. He is aman of ideas, an artist 
of all the arts. He paints nicely and is 
very musical; he can write charming verses 
and above all is able to talk well on a 
great number of subjects; indeed, nothing 
ever seems to come amiss to him. He is 
next heir to the estate unless Henry marries 
and has children, which, to tell the truth, 
seems rather unlikely, for if report be correct 
Henry has pictured for himself an ideal wife, 
who if she possessed all the virtues with 
which he endowed her would be very un- 
likely to wish to marry him. : 

Unfortunately Gerard Earle has no fortune. _ 
Aunt Jane tells me that he has an allowance 
of some £300 or £400 from his cousin 
and supplements that a little hére and there 
by writing or something of that sort. It is 
so difficult, of course, for a man of such 
sensibility, endowed with such fine percep- 
tions, to find a suitable and congenial occupa- 
tion of a regular nature which is at the same 
time profitable. He naturally has no taste 
for mere business of any sort, ‘‘ money-grub- 
bing or thieving ” as he expressed it very truly 
the other night at dinner. I am sure that he 
could never descend to being a man with a 
muck-rake. Of course, he is always looking 
out for something, but the kind of thing he 
wants is not easily found. Good-bye, dear, for 
the present.—Hoping that you are having a 
good time, I am ever affectionately yours, 
PEGGY. 


From Miss Susan Harcourt to Miss 
“Peggy Courtenay. 
December 18, 1900. 
DEAREST PEGGY,—One line just as the post 
is going out. You will marry Gerard. It is 
certain.—Love from “‘ THE WITCH.” 


From Miss Peggy Courtenay to Miss 
Susan Harcourt. 
December 21, 1900, 
DEAR SUSAN,—I really believe you are a 
witch, though I cannot yet say that you will 
be right on this occasion, though I must con- 
fess that I have always liked Gerard better 
than his cousin; in fact, there could really 
be no question of a choice in the matter. 

As to Henry, I cannot at all make out his 
feelings towards me. At times I think that 
he d: cidedly admires me and is making up his 
mind to fall in love with me, a thing that Ido 
not particularly wish but at the same time 
do not particularly mind. No girl, I think, 
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really objects toa man ; what say you, Susan ? 
It always flatters her vanity, and no doubt 
I am as vain as the rest. But at other times 
I feel almost sure that Henry positively 
dislikes me, and more than once I have felt 
very angry at things he saidtome. Now 
Gerard never says these things. 

After dinner last night word was brought 
to the house that on the arrival of old Wilson’s 
smack from trawling one of the men who 
sailed with him, Dick Thacker his name 
is, was found to have sustained a broken 
leg. Henry must needs go off at once to see 
after him. Gerard was also willing to go, 
but he thought that possibly two visitors would 
not prove advantageous to the poor fellow, 
and agreed to stop and sustain the part of 
host to Aunt Jane and myself. 

It was therefore a triangular conversation 
in the drawing-room after dinner, a form of 
conversation most difficult to maintain suc- 
cessfully ; and poor dear Aunt Jane, one of 
the very best women in the world, was not 
able, mentally, to keep up to the level of 
Gerard’s clever talk, and soon began, as is 
not unusual with her, to nod in her chair. 
When she was comfortably asleep Gerard 
suggested a game of billiards. He plays very 
nicely, and I am very fond of the game, 
which ladies ought -to play much better than 
they do. : 

But being a faithful recorder I must here 
remark that the game of billiards, which 
started very well, did not progress so favour- 
ably as far as the game was concerned. 

You must excuse me, Susan, for several 
reasons which may become apparent from 
entering into any very particular explanation 
of what happened. 1 doubt if I could did I 
try, for my head became a little light and my 
memory as to the exact sequence of events is 
not very clear. It will suffice to say that 
Gerard made a declaration of love, and I— 
well—I played that delightful part which I 
hope may happen to every girl at least once, 
and our understanding was complete. A lot 
of time seemed to pass by very quickly, and 
yet I could not if 1 would say precisely what 
we did. Almost nothing, I think. I know 
that we were disturbed by Henry’s return at 
about half-past ten and continued our game 
of billiards vigorously with much loud 
laughter. 

“Dick’s more comfortable now and will 
be all right,” Henry said as he entered; “we 
couldn’t get the doctor for an hour, but I put 
on temporary splints, which saved him a good 
deal of pain. He had four hours of it at 
sea though. Well, how many games have 
you played ?” 

“T don’t know exactly; half-a-dozen | 
should think,” Gerard answered. It wasn’t 
quite true, but there are times when evasion 
is excusable. “And she has beaten me 
nearly every time.” 

“All right. Finish your game then. I 
shall go to your aunt,” he said turning to me. 

** You'll find her asleep,” said I laughing. 

“Then lll win a pair of gloves,” he 
answered. Now the suggestion contained 
in that idea did not seem to me to be very 
nice. Aunt Jane had passed middle age. 

To-morrow the rest of the house party 
will arrive-—With love, yours ever, PEGGY. 

From the Same to the Same. 

December 28, 1901. 
DEAR SUSAN,—We had a very pleasant party 
here last night, and people from all round 
were invited to the abbey. I do not intend 
to bore you by describing all that took place, 
nor indeed any of it. You can easily imagine 
the kind of thing. 


Two things, however, are worthy of 
remark, In the first place it was said that 
Henry Maudsley was much more genial and 
sociable than usual. The next is that I was 
evidently the object of regard and envy to all 
the country girls, who to do them. justice 
certainly made their bravest show. But it 
was not merely my latest Paris dress ; there 
was evidently a feeling among them that I 
was about to usurp a place that they had 
made vain efforts to obtain. Poor dears. I 
should like to have put them at ease on that 
matter, but of course it was impossible to tell 
anyone yet. 


January 3, Igol. 

Yesterday morning Henry remained a con- 
siderable time in conversation with Aunt Jane. 
In the evening there was a dance. Of course 
I had to dance with Henry, who, by the way, 
does not waltz very well, not nearly as well as 
Gerard, who is a divine partner. In the inter- 
val of one of the dances Henry led me away 
to a very quiet corner of the conservatory, 
and what occurred then took me partly by 
surprise. 

Neither of us spoke a word for a minute 
or two. Suddenly he turned his eyes full 
upon me. I could see that he was trembling. 

“ Peggy,” he said, ‘ will you marry me?” 

The question was brutally blunt. I could 
not answer it in that manner, and said some- 
thing evasive about it being so sudden. 

“T don’t think that can make any real 
difference,” he went on doggedly. “ You must 
know whether you will or not. You must 
have thought of it: Any girl would have. I 
know what I want ; I want you. You are the 
first woman in my life of over thirty years who 
has ever inspired me with love. I began to 


. feel that I should never feel love for a mortal 


woman, but I was wrong. I made myself an 
ideal woman whom I could love, whom I did 
love. Are-you that woman? No, you are 
not. But I was a fool once again. For i do 
love you, and my ideal woman is a doll com- 
pared to the real woman. You, Peggy, if you 
know in the least what love is, you will know 
what I feel. I have never loved before ; I 
shall never love again. I make the throw of 
my life here and now. If you do, if you can 
love me, then I have won the one great thing 
worth winning here, as wife. If you cannot, 
then——” (there was a long pause) “I have 
lost.” 

This rather lengthy speech had given me 
time to collect my thoughts. It was a serious 
case and one not to be paltered with as I saw. 
Therefore, screwing my courage up I said as 
kindly as possible, ‘“ Henry, you do me a very 
great honour. But I can never marry you. 
This is my word and I know that you will not 
press me further. But I cannot quite believe 
all you say. Iam not so vain as to sup- 
pose that I am better than all other girls 
Surely there will be soon some other nice girl 
who——” 

““You do not understand or you could not 
speak in this manner,” he _ interrupted. 
“You are very likely not better than many 
other girls. But I love you. That is all.” 

“T am sorry,” I said feeling really very 
much upset. It does seem so stupid for two 
men to fall in love with the same girl. 

“ That is your answer ? ” 

“Yes,” I said lowly. 

“Good. Let me take you back to the 
room, another waltz is beginning.” 

A few dances later I was dancing with 
Gerard and said I wished to tell him some- 
thing. We went into the conservatory as no 
one seemed to be there. 
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“ Henry has proposed to me.” 

“1 expected as much. And you—— ?” 

‘*T have refused him.” 

“ My brave Peggy !” 

“Why brave ? I don’t care for him, and, 
Gerard, you know I do for you.” 

“My darling! But think what you are 
giving up. Clayton Abbey, a fine fortune, a 
position in life.” 

“ And you?” I said. 


“1 know, I know,” he replied. ‘ That’s 
just it. Me and nothing but me. Am I 
worth it, darling? Ihave nothing. I cannot 


marry you as I am. I have a position to 
make, and it may take years.” 

“T will wait. Besides, I have’ some 
money of my own—not much, but enough to 
live upon outside absolute poverty.” 

“And you think I would live on your 
money ? Oh Peggy !” 

‘* No, no, Gerard, | didn’t think so. I will 
wait then, any time, but it won’t be long. 
You are so clever, and aH 

At that moment a loud snore broke in 
upon my voice. We were both startled. 
Gerard going on to the end of the conservatory, 
where it was almost dark—the place where 
Henry and | had talked—found Henry fast 
asleep on a long garden chair. It was 
decidedly lucky that he was asleep. 

I told Aunt Jane this morning what had 
occurred. She is simply furious. I have 
insisted on leaving to-morrow. Henry and 
Gerard have both tried to prevent this, but | 
do not care to remain at the abbey under the 
circumstances. Am not I right ?—Your 
affectionate PEGGY. 


From the Same to the Same. 


48B, Regency Square, Brighton, 
January 10, Igol. 

DEAR SUSAN,—A most terrible thing has 
happened. I had a letter from Gerard this 
morning announcing it. He says: “ Yesterday 
we all went to the meet at Ormond Towers. 
Henry said that as he had no one that he 
need look after now that you had gone he 
would enjoy a real stiff run himself, and 
cautioned me to keep to the gates mostly as 
some of the fences had barbed wire on them. 
It wasa grand run and I enjoyed it immensely. 
I hardly saw Henry from the moment the scent 
was found, 

“But on the way home I received a terrible 
shock. One of the servants from the abbey 
met me on the road and took me aside. It is 


‘impossible for me to describe my feelings 


when he told me that poor dear Henry had 
been killed. He had come a bad spill at a 
fence, his horse rolling on the top of him. 

“¢ How did it happen ?’ I gasped out. 

“¢ Barbed wire, sir,’ the man answered, 
“but master should a-knowed that one was 
wired all up. Only the other day he warned 
the parson. S’pose he forgot it as it were just 
by the kill.’” 

I cannot write more. I am so terribly 
grieved and upset.—Your affectionate PEGGY. 


Extract from a letter from the Same to 
the Same. 

July 15, 1901. 
And so after all, dear Susan, 1 have become 
mistress of Clayton Abbey, and I need scarcely 
say how perfectly happy | am. What an ex- 
traordinary chance it was that Gerald fell in 
love with me and I with him, and that | had 
the courage in the face of Aunt Jane (who is 
reconciled now by the way) to refuse the offer 
of Henry Maudsley. The more I look at it 
the more do I see that every little circum- 
stance in the chain of events leading to my 

marriage was entirely a matter of luck. 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 
Week by Week. 


A Beautiful Débutante.—When Lady Marjorie Greville made The King as a Beer-drinker.—His Majesty nowadays rarely 
her first appearance in society at the ball given by Lady Warwick drinks anything but champagne and that of the very best quality 
at her country home some months ago someone ventured to obtainable ; but time was, when Prince of Wales, that our present 
express an opinion that the pretty débutante would be the beauty King frequently preferred a tankard of beer to any other form of 
of the coming London season, and the prophet (for he was a man) liquid refreshment. Once when dining with Lord Rothschild he 
seems to have hit the mark. The names of society beauties are asked in place of the ’74 Ayala for a glass of cool, refreshing Bass. 
nowadays as a rule unknown to There was probably every other 


the man either in the street or on mF Ie eT : is WS variety of liquid at hand except 
the park, but in the latter ~S beer, _and reluctantly his 
place at all events people Majesty was informed of 
may often be heard to this fact. Since then 
exclaim, ‘ There is the a barrel of Bass 
pretty Lady Mar- always stands in 
jorie Greville! ” the cellars of 
when she the great 
drives by. financier. 


An Irish 
Peeress. — One 
of the most popu- 
lar personages in 
Dublin society is Lady 
Rosse, a cousin of Lord 
Hawke, the well-known 
cricketer. Lady Rosse with 


complished 
Amateur. — Miss 
“May” Bentinck, 
the clever daughter of 
Mr. and. Mrs. George 
Cavendish-Bentinck, who 
has lately developed such a fine 


singing voice, is a very pretty 1 SAE RVE AND TO Nees reserved by the Artisti _her only daughter, Lady Muriel 
and very well-educated girl, who Parsons, are constantly in evi- 
knows how to dress to perfection By Mr. Herbert Schmalz, Now on‘exhibition In the New Gallery dence at all the big entertain- 
and can talk sensibly upon quite ments at Dublin Castle and 
a wide range of subjects. Her mother is also a very handsome elsewhere during the season. Lord Rosse is a model Irish landlord, 
woman and one of the best-known hostesses in town. Mrs. Caven- spends most of his time at Birr Castle, his residence in the King’s 
dish-Bentinck is, of course, an American, though in manner and County, is the Chancellor of Trinity College, Dublin, and is greatly 
accent she is more continental than Yankee. She was a Miss devoted to scientific research. One of Lord Rosse’s brothers, 
Livingstone and belongs to one of the oldest of the New York Mr. Charles Parsons, is well known for his development of the 
Knickerbocker families. I believe her twin sister, Mrs. Ogden Mills, steam turbine. Lady Rosse was an heiress, having a considerable 
still holds a part of the family estate which was granted by property of her own in Yorkshire. Her eldest son, Lord Oxman- 
Charles II, to a remote ancestor, town, is in the Irish Guards and served in South Africa, 
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The Reuss Family.—The Grand Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach, who married Princess 
Caroline of Reuss on April 30, was born in 
Weimar in 1876, and succeeded his grand- 
father two years ago. His bride, Princess 
Caroline of Reuss, who was born in 1884, is 
the daughter of Prince Henry XXII. of Reuss, 
representing the elder line. King Edward’s 


Caswell Smith 


THE HON. MRS. IVOR GUEST 
grandniece, Feodora (daughter of the Kaiser’s 
eldest sister), is married to Prince Henry XXX. 
of Reuss, Reuss is ruled by two branches of 
the same family, who govern in all 440 square 
miles, a little less than that of the county of 
Bedford. All the princes of the house of 
Reuss from the eleventh century have been 
called Henry. To distinguish them they have 
numbers attached to their names, beginning 
and ending each century. No. I. is given 
to the first prince of the branch born in the 
century, and the numbers follow in the order 
of birth until the century is finished, when 
they begin again with No. I. 


The Irish Viceroy.—The Dublin season is 
over and Lord and Lady Dudley have de- 
parted from the Irish capital to take up their 
residence at Rockingham, a beautiful mansion 
near Boyle. It is expected that the Irish 
Viceroy will receive a visit from his Majesty 
during the royal tour in Ireland. Meanwhile 
crowds of well-known people who helped to 
make the Dublin season of 1903 one of the 
most brilliant on record are coming over to 
London. 


Lady Ashbourne.—The wife of the Irish 
Lord Chancellor, one of the most popular of 
Irish hostesses, has since she joined the ranks 
of the Christian Scientists been seen very little 
in society either in Dublin or London. Lady 
Ashbourne lives now altogether in Dublin 
and devotes herself entirely to working 
among the sick and poor, It will be recol- 
lected that Lady Ashbourne was a Miss 
Colles, sister of the present Registrar in 
Lunacy in Dublin. 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


The Autocrat of Ascot.—Till Ascot is over 
Lord Churchill will be the most courted peer 
on the rolls of Parliament, since he alone 
controls the issue of tickets for 
the royal enclosure. Some of the 
people, however, who think they 
have the right of entry are dis- 
posed to treat him as if he kept 
a box office ; rather a humiliating 
suggestion, by the way, to make 
about a Prince of the Holy Roman 
Empire, for Lord Churchill belongs 
to ¢he Churchill family whose 
foreign dignities were won by the 
great Duke of Marlborough and 
are now jealously claimed by his 
successors. His mother, the late 
Lady Churchill, was Lady Jane 
Conyngham before her marriage 
and for half a century enjoyed a 
close friendship with Queen Vic- 
toria. The present-day Churchill 
is also a great favourite at Court, 
but as might be expected of a 
sister of Lord Lonsdale she prefers 
a country life to the cramping 
influence of ceremony. ‘Their seat 
at Rolleston in Leicestershire is 
in the centre of the finest hunting 
country in the kingdom, and down 
there Lord Churchill is known as 
a first-class sportsman. In town 
he is, perhaps, better appreciated 
as a clever whip. 


The King’s Sister. — That 
Princess Henry of Battenberg has 
exquisite taste is evidenced, among 
other things, by the schemes of 
decoration which she and the late Empress 
Frederick devised for many of the private 
apartments at Windsor Castle. She has been 
exercising it in her own house in Kensington 
Palace with most charming results. The 
difficulty of the scheme was that while she 
wished to introduce modern beauty and con- 
veniences she desired that the changes should 
not prove discordant to the antiquity of the 
building ; that it has been carried out 
successfully shows the delicate taste with 
which it has been directed. The house is now 
finished and quite ready for occupation. The 
Princess intends to spend a portion of the 
season at it, and has recently arrived at the 
palace. 
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Lord Reay as a Dinner-giver.— Besides 
being a very learned peer Lord Reay is 
reasonably fond of society and gives some 
very enjoyable dinner parties. But he has 
his foibles, and one of these is a conscious 
pride in the magnificent collection of addresses 
of which he has been the recipient in India 
and elsewhere. On party nights these are 
exhibited on the sideboard, and the host never 
conceals the fact that he values them very 
much. After the guests have departed the 
caskets in which the addresses are enshrined 
are carefully ‘‘ leathered ” under his personal 
supervision and then returned to the safe in 
which they usually repose. 


A Fair Débutante.—One of the prettiest 
if not the prettiest of the débutantes of the 
season is Miss Abercromby, the daughter of 
the late Sir Robert Abercromby and of the 
present Lady Baring, whose second husband 
is the heir of the Earl of Northbrook. Miss 
Abercromby resembles her mother, who has a 
singularly sweet and pretty face and ex- 
pression. Lady Baring is unusually tall with 
a profusion of fair hair and a remarkably 
youthful appearance. She is the daughter of 
a Hampshire squire, Mr. Eyre Coote, and her 
first marriage was contracted when she was 
quite a girl. Lord and Lady Baring are 
entertaining a good deal this season both at 
the house which they have taken in Belgrave 
Square and at Lord Northbrook’s house in 
Portman Square. 


First Meet of the Coaching Club.—The 
first meet of the Coaching Club will be held 
as usual on the Saturday before the Derby ; 
that is, next Saturday. This club was founded 
in 1870 under the instigation of Mr. Charles 
Goddard. The first president was the late 
Duke of Beaufort. After him came Lord 
Hothfield, who resigned suddenly last year. 
Now Lord Newlands is president and will lead 
off the parade. The members are about a 
hundred in number. They wear a “ horsey” 
uniform consisting of a dark blue coat and 
buff waistcoat ornamented with gilt buttons 
engraved with the letters, “C.C.” Itis the 
custom of the club to parade from the Maga- 
zine in Hyde Park to Hyde Park Corner and 
from thence to Alexandra Gate. Then the 
parade breaks up, and while some coaches go 
home others drive down to Hurlingham or 
Ranelagh for luncheon. Among the mem- 
bers are Lord Newlands, Baron Deichmann, 
Sir Frederick Cook, Sir David Salomons, Sir 
Frederick Banbury, Mr. Albert Brassey, Mr. 
W. H. Grenfell, and Colonel Alfred Somerset. 
Mr. Lovegrove has been the secretary almost 
from the beginning. 


THE GRAND DUCHESS AND GRAND DUKE OF SAXE-WEIMAR 


Who were married on April 30 
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Barnett 


THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK 


Whose daughter, Lady Marjorie Greville, is one of the most distinguished of the season’s débutantes 
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The Lovers in “The Medal and the Maid” at the Lyric. 


Bassano 


MISS RUTH VINCENT AND MR. FREDERICK RANALOW 


ALLEN: He paused and looked as on she walked, and cried ‘‘ Alack-a-day!” 


Merva: One day a maiden wandered down a sunny country lane, 
Then started off in hot pursuit and dared these words to say, 


And as she went there passed close by a tall and handsome swain 
“ Sweet maiden, thou'rt fair as a flower in May" 
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Miss Ruth Vincent as the Flower Girl in ‘The Medal and the Maid.” 


Bassano 


MISS VINCENT AS THE AMATEUR FLOWER GIRL 


Come, kind gentlemen, posies buy. Handsome gentlemen, look this way. 
Gathered to-day, Buy a bouquet, 
Scented and gay Buy a bouquet 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


Abdullah, Automobilist.—Abdullah is not 
an Eastern potentate. He is one of Herr 
Seeth’s Hippodrome troupe of thirty-one forest- 
bred lions whom the professor introduced 
recently to motoring on a Daimler delivery 
waggon. They sniffed at the petrol and 
scented a lion trap, but Herr Seeth got them 
aboard not with a bunch of carrots but with 
a supply of beefsteak. Abdullah spitefully 
ate big mouthfuls of tyres. Had they been 
pneumatics they would have gone off like a 
Maxim gun and frightened Abdullah and the 
rest into fits. Being solids they came off in 
big, tasteless chunks. Menelik took most 
kindly and with imperial dignity to motoring. 
One lion sat on a wing board, which promptly 
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collapsed. The motoring moral is that lions 
are rather destructive and expensive car 
passengers. Herr Seeth’s proposal to take 
the party on a trip in Hyde Park was dis- 
countenanced by the police. They were 
afraid, in the execution of their duty, they 
might have to stop the car for ‘‘ scorching.” 


The Paris- Madrid Race.—About one 
hundred notable chauffeurs are out and about 
testing roads and cars on the Paris-Madrid 
route for the great race leaving Paris on 
Sunday, May 24. Five thousand cyclists 
will act officially as pilots, keepers of the 
course, and road scouts ex route. The King 
of Spain and his sisters intend going out to 
meet the incoming racers and will themselves 


present prizes and crown the victors with the 
invariable laurel wreath of automobile contests. 
The Petrol King, as Henri Fournier is affec- 
tionately called in France, has done ninety- 
three miles on the road in his new Mors racer. 
Mr. Charles Jarrott will get a good preliminary 
canter on his 90 h.p. De Diétrich to prepare 
him for the Irish spin. Madame Lockert and 
Madame du Gast are the only feminine 
entrants. 


Old Tyres into New Ornaments.—Ladies 
will be specially interested to hear that old 
motor car tyres sent back to the manufacturers 
are often worked up into ornamental hair 
combs for the feminine coifure. 


€EETH OF THE HIPPODROME TAKES HIS FOREST-BRED LIONS FOR 


Motor-Boat Contest at Cork.—A motor- 
boat regatta may be arranged in connection 
with the Alfred Harmsworth International 
Cup to be competed for by motor boats in 
Cork Harbour on July 11. No limit is 
placed on the horse-power of the competing 
motor boats ; each, to the smallest accessory, 
must be constructed in the country it represents. 
The two hands allowed “aboard” must be 
natives or naturalised citizens of the flag under 
which the boat sails. An equivalent of a 
twelve-knot course is contemplated, including 
plain sailing in the river and possible rough 
waters in the harbour. The course gives 
about four miles dead straight, one right- 
angled turn, and several easy curves. Spec- 
tators will get a good view of the “ finish,” 
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More Car Co-operation.— Mention was 
made recently on this page of the clubbing to- 
gether of two or more families to acquire and 
run a motor car on co-operative lines. A 
further and most practical association of 
amateur chauffeurs is made by the formation 
of a small corporation to buy a garage for the 
joint storing of, say, six to a dozen cars, engage 
a first-class repairer to keep all of these in 
order, buy petrol in large quantities, and pro- 
cure accessories almost at trade prices. This 
sort of co-operation will bring the motor car 
within the range of many who otherwise would 
not dream of buying such a vehicle with all 
the attendant charges and expenses falling on 
a single individual. 


A TRIP ON A DAIMLER MOTOR CAR 


Horses and Goggles.—It is said that 
many horses are frightened more by the 
motorist’s goggles than by the noise of the 
car. Considering their own hideous blinkers 
they should be the last to cast a stone at the 
motor car—if horses can be said to cast stones, 


Moonlight Motor Runs.—At this season 
the motorist is usually tempted by the beauty 
of the young May moon to take midnight 
spins. So far the month has been too cold 
and the rain too much like that of an Indian 
monsoon to lead even the most callow among 
car-rists to such sentimental trips. So far 
“Spring, gentle Spring,” has done her best 
to quell the ardour of the lovesick motoring 
maiden and youth. 


‘ 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


“The School Girl.”—Mr. Edwardes may 
rest assured that Ze School Girl is going to 
be a success although not, 1 think, from the 
story as told at present. Mr. Leslie Stuart’s 
music is very charming although I think he 
is a little too much enamoured with the 
possibilities of ‘‘rag-tire.” But his dramatic 
‘coadjutors are not generous to him. Nothing 
is more curious in musical comedy than the 
‘colossal character of its preparations. I 
would rather see Mr. Willie Edouin, Mr. 
‘G. P. Huntley, or Mr. Edmund Payne come 
on and keep the fun going than listen to the 
melodramatic “ plot” which is 
‘considered necessary—for Act I. F 
Mr. Edwardes, however, has 
such a keen perception of what 
is valueless that I am sure he 
will improve the entertainment 
by the blue pencil. I want 
more of Mr. Stuart’s music. 


Mr. Huntley.—“ G. P.” is 
really very funny. Like Miss 
Ada Reeve he knows exactly 
how to get his effect and where 
to pitch it. His humour lies 
less in what he says than in 
the way he says it. The 
house shrieked with laughter 
when as the elderly baronet he 
told the young girl that he was 
going to “play Sir Charles 
Wyndham in his romance.” 
I wish Mr. Blakeley got a 
bigger chance. How like his 
father he is becoming. 


Miss Barbara Huntley.— 
Mr. Huntley’s sister, Barbara, 
makes quite a charming elderly 
lady in The School Girl, and 
one can trace in her acting, 
I think, the influence of the 
genuine training which marks 
everybody who has been with 
the Kendals. Their father was 
a master of elocution at 
Dublin and their mother was 
an actress of distinction who 
appeared in the first produc- 
tion of The Two Orphans. 


“Carmen” in Tabloid.— 
The Alhambra ballet com- 
presses Bizet into very small 
bulk, to the distress of music-lovers, and to 
the delight of Leicester Square. If you for- 
give that and the additional “numbers” in- 
troduced by Mr. Byng the new ballet will 
interest you greatly, for in La Guerrero a 
realistic Carmen has been found, It is a 
pleasure to the eye to watch the movements 
of this gorgeous Spanish woman, redolent of 
virility in every turn and twist. She never 
once opens her mouth and yet she tells her 
story as clearly and dominantly as if she 
were speaking. She has a first-rate sup- 
porter in M. Volbert, the Don José, who 
bears a striking resemblance to Mr. Forbes 
Robertson, 


A Hit at Sixteen.—Only very few of those 
who have seen Zhe Medal and the Maid at 
the Lyric Theatre will remember Miss Daisy 
Jerome, the dark-haired, vivacious schoolgirl 
who sings ‘‘ Click went the Kodak” as the 
Little Pierrot in A Pzerrot’s Life at the 
Prince of Wales’s about six years ago. She 
was only ten years of age then and hardly so 
well prepared to make an impression as she 
undoubtedly now is, for that was her first 
experience before the public, and from it she 
returned to school. After a six months term 
in Germany she went to Paris, and there 


MISS GAYNOR ROWLANDS IN “MY LADY MOLLY” AT 


having studied singing returned to England. 
Her sister, Miss Sadie Jerome, was on the 
stage, and following her example Daisy at 
once came before the public in concerts, at at 
homes, and other social entertainments as a 
singer with a véfertoire of tuneful American 
plantation songs. Accepting an offer to join 
the Follies she toured with them for three 
months, and last Christmas went to Man- 
chester to play Cinderella in pantomime with 
Eugene Stratton, who, like her, hails from the 
United States. During that engagement she 
was seen by Mr. T. B. Davis of the Lyric, 
who offered her a part. She filled Miss 
Reeve’s shoes for a few nights 
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Miss Gaynor Rowlands.—As her name 
implies she is Welsh, but she was born in 
London. She graduated under Miss Kattie 
Lanner at the Empire and then went to the 
Gaiety. She toured India as a Gaiety girl 
and only recently returned to this country. 
She scores greatly by her systematic training. 


Maude Millett’s Brother.—Mr. Kenneth 
Douglas as the Hon. Bevis Pinkney in White- 
washing Julia at the Garrick gives a very 
clever sketch of an aristocratic prig. In the 
first play that he ever appeared in—which 

was The New Boy, pro- 
duced by Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith at the Vaudeville 
nine years ago—he showed up 
well as the bully of the school 
—Bullock Major—and since 
then has proved that his first 
attempt was not a chance 
success. Mr. Douglas is a 
brother of Miss Maude Millett. 
He is a Radley boy, and had 
no immediate intention of fol- 
lowing the profession that his 
sister succeeded so well at until 
he found that a country life in 
Sussex and market gardening 
were not all that he had origi- 
nally pictured them to be. 


Takes the Stage in Earnest. 
—Having got through his first 
play all right he had little 
difficulty in finding another 
manager, and with Mr. Willie 
Edouin played for a season at 
the Avenue. From there he 
went to the Criterion as the 
original William Westwood in 
Rosemary, and remained at 
that theatre for the production 
} of The Physician and a revival 
of Betsy. At the Comedy, 
with Mr. Charles Hawtrey, he 
was Tom in the cast of One 
Summer's Day, and then for 
two years he was out of Lon- 
don appearing all through that 
time each evening in the name- 
part of Zhe Little Minister on 
a provincial tour, In August, 
Igol, when Becky Sharp was 
produced at the Prince of 
Wales’s, he enacted the part of George Osborne. 
Last year he was at Wyndham’s for Mrs. 
Tree’s season in Heard at the Telephone, 
and in the autumn made his first and only 
appearance in musical comedy as Viscount 
Valentine in Naughty Nancy at the Savoy. 
Mr. Kenneth Douglas is to be married to Miss 
Grace Lane, leading lady at the Comedy. 


- Downey 


TERRY'S 


Mr. Hall Caine in Comedy.—Mr. Hall 
Caine has written a play for that popular 
music-hall artiste, Miss Vesta Tilley, who is 
going to produce it in New York during the 
autumn. Miss Tilley has a real sense of 
acting. 
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= Mass Craigie Halkett 
MISS AIMEE LOWTHER 


As Pierrette in her own play 


The Lowthers. — Mr. Claude Lowther, 
M.P., the author of 7he Gordian Knot, which 
Mr. Tree produces to-night, comes of a very 
artistic family. His sister, Aimée, 
has written at least one very charming 
little play in French, in which she 
appeared as Pierrette, while his other 
sister, Toupee, has made her mark as 
an undefeated fencer. 


Kennington’s Palace of the Play. 
—When I miss seeing a play in town 
I wait until its appearance at Ken- 
nington, and within a few minutes 
drive I am whisked from Westminster 
to the south side, where Mr. Arthur 
has built a house second to none in 
central London. Excellent companies 
are always to be found, and the com- 
fort of the house is so great that the 
discomfort of the journey is more 
than balanced. Last week Kenning- 
ton listened to Mr. Benson’s excellent 
company in a Shaksperean week 
round, which included Hamlet, Mac 
beth, The Winter's Tale, The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, and Twelfth 
Night. Mr. Benson does know how 
to train his players as the London 
managers are only too ready to 
recognise. On this occasion I was 
much struck by the acting of Mr. 
Cyril Keightley. 


Real Comic Opera.—Mr. Willie 
Edouin believes the public would wel- 
come a change from the modern 
musical comedy to an earlier form 
of comic opera; that is, providing 
the comic opera is really comic. With 
this idea he will produce on June 8 
at the Kennington Theatre, A morelle, 
a comic opera in three acts, by Mr. 
Barton White, the music by M. Gas- 
ton Serpette, with lyrics by Mr. Ernest 
Boyd Jones. Mr. Fdouinis to appear 
in the principal comedy part, and will 


be supported by Miss Stella Gastelle, who will 
be remembered as the doll heroine in La 
Poupée, Miss May Edouin, Mr. Roland Cun- 
ningham, and Mr. Eric Thorne. Mr. Edouin, 
in conjunction with Mr. Robert Arthur, is 
doing everything possible to make the produc- 
tion as complete as if it were at a West-end 
theatre. 


M. Serpette. — Gaston Serpette was 
not intended for a musical career. He was 
admitted to Ecole Polytechnique but refused 
the second examination. In 1866 he entered 
the Conservatoire in the composition class of 
Mr. Ambrose Thorne, and in 1871 carried off 
the first prize at Rome. M. Serpette was 
musical director at the Palace Theatre in 
1892, and in 1898 was nominated “ Chevalier 
de la Légion d’Honneur.” I hear that the 
music of Amorelle is charming, and Mr. 
Edouin we know as a first-rate “ producer.” 


Mr. A. E. Matthews. — Mr. A. E. 
Matthews at the Haymarket as Brush, Lord 
Ogleby’s valet, in Te Clandestine Marriage, 
has not a particularly grateful part or one 
that affords him any opportunity of awaken- 
ing anything approaching the laughter that 
his immensely amusing performance as the 
terrible youth in Zhe Unforeseen used to 
cause. The capacity to amuse that Mr. 
Matthews has proved himself to be possessed 
of was also in the possession of a much older 
relative—to wit, his great-uncle, Tom Matthews, 
who played pantaloon to the clown of 
Grimaldi, and eventually succeeded the latter 
as chief pantomimist. The link that the old 
man made with other times was broken seven 
or eight years ago by death at Brighton. 


Langfier 


MISS OCTAVIA BARRY 
As the Princess in The Country Girl at Daly’s 
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Biog raph 
MISS RUBY RAY 


With her faithful companion 


Fourteen Years on the Stage.—It is about 
fourteen years since Mr. Matthews joined the 
stage in William Gillette’s drama, Held by 
the Enemy, at the Princess’s. From 
there he went to South Africa with 
Mr. Lionel Brough to act many parts 
on atwelve months tour. Returning 
home he played Mr. Charles Haw- 
trey’s part in Zhe Private Secretary 
for two years in the provinces, and 
by way of change resigned it to go 
to Australia, where he remained two 
and a half years. Back in Lon- 
don once more he went to the 
Comedy, where Charles Hawtrey pro- 
duced a play of his own called d/r. 
Martin. He was also in the original 
casts of Lord and Lady Algy, 
One Summer's Day, and The 
White Elephant, Then to the 
Criterion for Zady Huntworth’s 
Experiment, followed by a season at 
St. James’s for The Wisdom of the 
Wise and The Awakening. Mr. 
Matthews would appear to have a 
weakness for the number 2. He went 
back to the Criterion for 7he Under- 
current and a revival of A Pair of 
Spectacles, and followed that engage- 
ment by another at Wyndham’s for 
The End of the Story and Mrs. 
Dane’s Defence. The Unforeseen 
and the present piece mark his first 
experiences of the Haymarket. Mr. 
Matthews is a Yorkshireman ; he is. 
still unmarried, and like most London 
actors he plays golf- 


Miss Ruby Ray.—Like many 
players she is a great lover of dogs: 
as her picture suggests. Before ap- 
pearing in Three Little Maids she 
toured Australia with Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey’s company. She has played 
with Mr. Martin Harvey and Mr. 
Tree and in A Greek Slave. 
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MISS KITTY MASON OF THE GAIETY THEATRE. 


Ellis & Walery 


Miss Mason has been at the Gaiety for a long time, playing in many musical comedies effectively but unobtrusively. She is a clever dancer 
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The Opera.— 
The third cycle of the 
Ring has passed and we are now 
in the full swing of the ordinary season. 
The conducting of Dr. Richter has made the 
season memorable and set up a standard to 
which the other conductors will find it hard to 
live. So far there has been nothing very 
striking, but by the time these lines appear 
some of the newcomers may have had a chance. 


A Newcomer.—Miss Charlotte Wyns, a 
newcomer this season to the Opera, made 
an excellent Nedda in Pagliacci. She is 
Parisian to the finger-tips, was born in 
the French capital, won prizes at the Con- 
servatoire there, and is looked upon as the 
national exponent of the part of Mignon. 
She has just come from a season of opera at 
Cairo and Alexandria, and at the charitable 
féte in Paris recently danced in the famous 
gavotte with Sarah Bernhardt, Réjane, 
Coquelin, and others. How neat these French 
artists always are. But then Paris pays 
special and continuous attention to the Opera 
as the accompanying picture of the ballet 
indicates. 


The Tschaikowsky Concert.—Alas and 
alack-a-day, Mr. Robert Newman announces 
the last concert this season of the Queen’s 
Hall orchestra, which takes place on Tues- 
day afternoon, when the programme will 
be entirely devoted to Tschaikowsky. A 
special feature of the concert will be Miss 
Marie Hall’s second performance of the Rus- 
sian’s violin concerto, for which she received 
so much praise at her first appearance in 
London with the Queen’s Hall orchestra on 
February 16 at St. James’s Hall. When the 
Symphony Concerts are withdrawn I feel quite 
at sea on Saturday afternoon. 


An American Composer.—Mr. Edward 
MacDowell, composer and pianist, who has 
just made his first appearance in England, is 
famous in America as a composer of songs that 
have become widely known on account of their 
originality and charm of expression. The 
English public is rapidly becoming acquainted 
with his work owing to the enterprise of that 
rising firm of music publishers, the Elkins, 
Mr. MacDowell was born in New York in 
1861, and after studying in Paris and Ger- 
many returned to America in 1888 and be- 
came the professor of music in Columbia 
University. His most popular song is “ Thy 
Beaming Eyes,” which has frequently been 
sung at the St. James’s Hall Ballad Concerts. 


REHEARSING THE 
BALLET AT THE PARIS OPERA 


MUSIC. 


OPERA AND 


Foldesy, the ’Cellist—Arnold Foldesy 
was born at Budapest, Hungary, on Septem- 
ber 22, 1882. He first of all studied the 
piano, then the violin, and lastly the ’cello, 
His first public appearance was at the age of 
seven. On this occasion he surprised every- 
one by his marvellous technical skill and 
beauty of tone. After studying with Popper, 
Becker, and Hausmann he toured through 
Europe. He made a great impression in 
London at his recitals before Christmas. 


Miss Ethel Spark.—This charming con- 
tralto studied in London and Paris. Her 
success in England is entirely due to her own 
efforts and her excellent singing. When in 
Paris she had the pleasure of being compli- 
mented by M. Massenet, who was most 
eulogistic in his remarks. 


Downey 


M. VAN DYCK 


In court dress with his decorations 
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A Bir- 
mingham Con- 
ductor.—Mr. George 
Halford, the well-known 
conductor of the Halford Orchestral Concerts. 
at Birmingham, is a powerful factor in the 
musical life of the midland counties. He has 
introduced very many Russian orchestral 
pieces into England, and during one season 
he gave the whole of Beethoven’s sym- 
phonies, His aims are high, his orchestra 
excellent, and his vocalists the very best 
that can be obtained. With such a combi- 
nation Mr. Halford is bound to succeed. 


Mr. Wilfrid Cunliffe.—This well-known 
baritone is a native of the county of Durham 
and was born at Hartlepool. He studied 
singing with Dr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. Henry 
Blower, and Signor Martini. Mr. Cunliffe 
has toured in Great Britain and America 
with conspicuous success. He is engaged 
every year for chamber concerts in Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Edinburgh, and other 
large towns. He possesses an excellent voice, 
and sings with a refinement and taste that 
stamp him at once as a cultured musician. 
As a teacher he is much sought after; he 
gives about sixty lessons each week. 


Miss Mabel Braine.—Miss Mabel Braine 
is only nineteen years of age, but she possesses 
a wonderful contralto voice. She is still 
studying under an excellent master in London 
and hopes to be able to finish her education 
abroad at some future time. Miss Braine is: 
a native of Manchester and has already sung 
in all the principal towns of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. During last season she 
frequently sang at the London Ballad Concerts 
at Queen’s Hall. Miss Braine has also toured 
with Madame Patti. 


The Beethoven Festival.—The Qvueen’s. 
Hall is the Mecca of all Beethovenites this 
week, for Professor Johann Kruse is giving us. 
a festival of the master’s works. When a 
boy Professor Krause played marbles to such 
an extent that he developed unusual strength 
in the thumb and forefinger of his bow hand. 
To this circumstance he attributes the fulness. 
of tone noticeable in his playing. The pos- 
session of this valuable requisite has been an 
important factor in enabling him to win the 
reputation of being one of the first living 
interpreters of classical music. 
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A Covent Garden Prima Donna—Miss Suzanne Adams. 
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Miss Adams is a native of Cambridge, Mass. She made her début in Paris as Juliet in 1894. She is married to Mr. Leo Stern, the ‘cellist 
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WRITTEN, COMPOSED, AND PLAYED BY COLOURED COONS 
3 A Chat with the Composer of “In Dahomey.” 


MR. GEORGE WALKER AND SOME OF HIS COLOURED COLLEAGUES IN “IN DAHOMEY” AT THE SHAFTESBURY THEATRE 


The Shaftesbury Theatre, partly American- 

ised by the visits of New York com- 
panies in musical comedy, wants nothing 
more than a flagstaff and the Stars and 
Stripes to complete the realism that must be 
dear to the numerous tourists now flocking 
here on the insecure promise of another 
summer. Jz Dahomey will not fail for want 
of attractive advertisements. Picture posters 
and photographs cover the front of the 
theatre under the awning, and better than all 
the pictures are the real coons walking up and 
down Shaftesbury Avenue all day to give a face 
value to the other clever advertisements of an 
enterprising manager. Over one hundred 
coloured actors and actresses and assistants 
make a big show even in mighty London, 
and. as their hub in the great city is the 
Shaftesbury Theatre it can well be under- 
stood that negro humour and the American 
accent are impressing themselves there at the 
moment. 

With the ready resource that most stage 
managers possess for getting to work any- 
where or at any time before a journey or after 
one the author and composer of Juz Dahomey 
were able to witness their manager and com- 
pany at rehearsal a few hours after the Liver- 
pool boat special had steamed into Euston. 
To see the composer and get his opinion 
about the progress being made by the 
American negro as a composer was the cause 
of my visit to the Shaftesbury. To try to see 
him at once and to succeed were not the same 
thing. Everybody was busy. Even the 
scrub-lady washing the tiled floor of the vesti- 
bule found time to work, but there was a 
world of wonder in her eyes for two piccanin- 
nies that press:d closer to their father’s side 
in the path she pursued with her pail. From 
the front of the house to the other side of the 
curtain is a short journey when the manage- 
ment points the way, and here were to be 


found the majority of the dark-skinned com- 
pany gathered round the piano, the ladies 
seated on boxes and stools, the men mostly 
standing up. The stage showed visible 
signs of the new arrivals’ American nationality 
in the immense number of Saratoga trunks 
lying about, whilst a back cloth hanging from 
above representing a cotton field in flower 
was indicative of the locale of some part of 
the author’s story. 

Mr. William Marion Cook, the composer 
of Jz Dahomey, came over with the company 
and personally conducted the rehearsal of his 
own music. He is earnest in his manner and 
evidently impresses the people he teaches. 
Singing with them almost all the time he 
constantly takes his hands from the piano, 
stands up, and beating time finishes without 
accompaniment. He finds them intelligent 
pupils, and they certainly appear to give the 
keenest attention to his instructions, The 
first musical piece he ever wrote was Clorindy ; 
or, the Origin. of the Cake-walk, and it was 
produced by the present company on its 
formation five years ago. His next, The Girl 
from Dixie—book by Harry B. Smith, the 
author of Zhe Fortune-teller—will be pro- 
duced next autumn in America, but not by 
his own people. 

“The terrible difficulty that composers of 
my race have to deal with,” said Mr. Cook, 
“is the refusal of American people to accept 
serious things from us, That prejudice will 
be educated away one day I hope. Our people 
who have studied music prove by results that 
they are capable of appreciating to the full the 
benefit of a musical education.” No excite- 
ment could be traced in his manner of spzak- 
ing about the question. On the contrary he 
took it very quietly, being convinced that 
some day the negro would not lag behind the 
white man in the world of music. 

“Soon you will have an opportunity of 
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seeing a negro composer of serious music in 
London, I refer to Mr. Harry T. Burleigh, 
whose chamber music and symphonies are 
well known. He studied under Dvorak; 
so did I for a short time, and I also had the 
advantage of instruction on the violin at the 
Hoch Schule, Berlin. 

“T need not remind you of the musical 
genius that our slave ancestors possessed, and 
we require nothing more than education and 
opportunity to prove that the race has not 
lost the gift. Zi Dahomey was written with- 
out any other object than to amuse. If it 
effects that it will have done all expected of it. 
The piece was produced on September 8 last 
year and has been played with success on the 
other side every night since then. 

“Yes,” the composer added after a mo- 
ment, ‘‘to amuse is the purpose of this piece, 
but many of the lyrics have considerable 
value ; I mean those written by Paul Laurence 
Dunbar, the negro poet. Inaddition to music 
for plays many of the songs that I have 
written have obtained considerable popularity. 
‘The Little Gipsy Maid’ and ‘Down the 
Lover’s Lane’ are two out of many of those. 
‘ Darktown is Out To-night’ went so well that 
the publisher who bought it from me sold 
1,000,000 copies in the first twelve months.” 

Mr. Cook, who was born in Washington 
just thirty-four years ago and is now making 
his first professional visit to England, was 
very far from being anxious to talk about 
himself. He would much prefer being taken 
just for what his music is worth, ‘ Wait and 
hear some of it now so that you may know 
what my method is like,” he said as he 


_walked across the stage towards the piano, 


and as I left him to resume his rehearsal the 
members of the company, graded from those 
with ebony skin to those of almost white com- 
plexion, gathered silently around waiting for 
his direction, 
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The King and his Bicycle.—Fashions in 
cycles change almost as quickly as modes in 
ladies’ hats, but there are two or three of the 
better-known cycle companies who seem to 
have established themselves permanently in 
favour. One of these companies is the 
Humber, whose machines grow in popularity 
every year. Since King Edward set the 
example by purchasing a Humber nearly 
every well-known man and woman has 
followed suit, and a list of riders of Humbers 
reads like a page in Dedbrett or Who's Who. 
During his visit to Paris King Edward when 
passing along the Champs Elysées noticed 
the Humber depét and immediately pointed 
it out with his hand to the President of the 
Republic, 


A Slight to Bonnie Scotland.—Last time 
a king of England paid a state visit to 
Edinburgh the royal caterer had some mis- 
givings about the quality of the Scottish 
poultry, andas his Majesty was very particular 
in such matters a large supply of London 
birds was specially sent north for the royal 
table. When the fact became known there 
was quite an uproar in patriotic circles, and 
the Edinburgh Observer put the popular 
indignation into the following halting lines :— 


Poultry from England? Bless us, what a joke! 
How wise these cockneys and how proud of stock ; 
If they themselves are like their geese, 1 ween, 
None are on earth more impudent and lean. 


Our Seventh 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


I. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 1. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of 43 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
winners of first prizes in the previous series 
of the year are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following 
the date of issue, ze, answers to the eighth 
acrostic (dated May 20) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, June 1. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters. 
**Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


FROM ALL QUARTERS. 


The English Bluebeard. — Among the 
monuments in Cranbrook Church in Kent is 
one to Sir Richard Baker, who may be de- 
scribed as the English Bluebeard. He used 
to carry off women and murder them, but 
without troubling about the ceremony of mar- 
riage. He was exposed by the curiosity of a 
young lady to whom he had been paying 
attentions and whom he asked to visit his 
castle. She went with a companion, found 
him out, and prying about in his absence 
found a secret chamber full of dead bodies. 
Hiding themselves in terror under the stairs 
they saw Baker bring in a body, and as the 
hand caught in the banisters he chopped it 
off and it fell down to them. They escaped 
with it, and a ring on the finger helped to 
identify the victim and procure Baker’s 
punishment. This gruesome story is appro- 
priately fixed in the reign of Queen Mary I. 


The Sarcasm of Cabby. — The hatred 
which cabbies bear to bicyclists and motorists 
generally finds a vent in foul language, some- 
times also in wit, as, for instance, seeing a 
very stout lady on a very small bicycle, cabby 
said to another cabby, ‘I say Bill, the joint’s 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 


one answer can be allowed on one sheet, ana 


the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


8. Solvers are strongly advised not to post 
later than the Saturday before closing time 
as Sunday posts seem very dilatory and 
uncertain. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 5 


(Seventh Series) 


ee Hie Kent mimo eet 
N D E 


DAY PH 
= 
z 
° 
tO > why 


2. “ Upper ’’ is not accepted. 

3. Queen Draga was lady in waiting to Queen Natalie. 

4. ‘Simple Simon,” ‘Simon Pure,’’ the offence of 
Simony. ‘ Sin” and ‘sedition ’’ are not accepted. 

5. ‘Idiotic’ and ‘‘idealistic” are accepted. 
various spellings. 

6. The Acrostic Editor has never seen it spelt Amina, 
but he is quite willing to believe that in some translations 
itis. The scars could only be effaced by magic, which is 
not an every-day remedy. 

“‘Zelia" is requested to put the whole of her answer 
on one sheet. 


Also 


Double Acrostic No. 8 


(Seventh Series) 


This charming!actress is well known to fame 
As Portia, Beatrice, Mrs. Page. Her name? 


1. The resurrection man I might him call 
Reversed. He loves a call. So do they all. 
2. Most graceful Grace as Lady Mary known 
Who took the French duke as her love, her own. 
3. Gay dashing cavalier of stage romance. 
Give both his names, and do not look askance. 
4. Two kings of operatic song both hold 
This name reversed. Attempt it and be bold. 
5. She waved the Sacred Lamp for many years. 
The Linkman calls her memory to our ears. 
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too big for the dish.” An altercation between 
a cabby and a very youthful-looking chauffeur 
on the subject of turning the corner on the 
wrong side ended in cabby vociferating, “ You 
want a nurse and a map of London.” On 
another occasion in “ Knightsbridge, near 
Prince’s Skating Rink, an unfortunate bicy- 
clist’s machine skidded and he came-down 
when a hansom cabman called to.another, ‘‘ He 
thinks he’s .cutting figures at Prince’s.” And 
the cabman’s remark to a not very young and 
much-got-up lady who was driving her own 
motor and accompanied by a youngish man, 
“ Oo are you a-kidnappin’ ?” 


Royalty and Coaching.—It is understood 
that the King and Queen intend to be present 
as spectators at the meet of the Coaching 
Club which takes place on Saturday at the 
Powder Magazine in Hyde Park. Formerly 
the Queen as Princess of Wales used to attend 
the coaching meets regularly in her victoria, 
but she gave it up for some years. The King 
has never taken an active interest in driving 
at all. At one time it was hoped that he 
would drive a coach and join the Four-in- 
Hand Club, but he has always preferred to be 
driven. He never drives his automobiles but: 
leaves that work entirely to the- professional 
chauffeur. The Queen, on the other hand, 
really drives very well, but she has never 
driven four-in-hand. 


Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


Correct answers to No. 5 have been received from: 
Ashbury, Atlam, Affable, Aar, Amabelle, Applegarth, Axel, 
Aylwards, Antoo, Abbess, Anderada, Aubone, Alda, Alea, 
Avery, Atlantic, Atcho, Ajax, Arnim, Antonio, Alicia, 
Aenea, Aldebella, Alstrumeria, Astwood, Ave, Ashburt, 
Ayah, Asgard, Adelaide, Afflo, Arab-queen, Abul, Aclaude, 
Amherst, Agnon, Astrachan, Astar, Bantam, Boodle, 
Bradlock, Burman, Belledame, Buffo, Browser, Bedrock, 
Bathbun, Bijli, Barum, Bibury, Bosso, Boveen, Bull-gate, 
Bonnie-bell, Bargee, Bongi, B.L.L., Bulbul, Beauty, 
Buffer, Belmanor, Belle, Bimbo, Beaucaire, Biscuit, 
Buldoo, Comtesse, Charkbir, Charter-party, Catchpole, 
Chloe, Champagne, Chaasze, Charcoal, Cuthbert, Cheers, 
Choux, Carissima, Cass, Cherry-cheeks, Cathcart, 
Carinthia, Chippie, Coffi, Coomb, Carp, Cambria, 
Cattegat, Cervin, Cudwall, Chinchin, Caribou, Canteen, 
Clarelou, Chromatic, Cicero, Creech-barrow, Callala, 
Chunar, Curlylocks, Candid, Cutwater, Chums, Calcro, 
Conflict, Careful, Carbon, Dewankhas, Driscoll, Des- 
mond, Dangan, Deva, Didbell, Dogsville, Draytob, 
Drumcroona, Differential, Duaw, Dainty, Donna, Daisy, 
Dugli, Dearest, Dorcas, Dubious, Dolittle, Druid, Dusky, 
Driffel, Doodles, Dol, Dawker, Dunkin, Dodpoller, 
Drummer, Dingo, Ethie, Eidal, Earlsfield, Eillol, Eirrin- 
neach, Eilime, Enilorac, Esioul, Emigrant, Effie-dear, 
Ellhay, Elioul, Eastwind, Eaglehawk, Ejitak, Eden, 
Eedod, Elbouz, Eitnua, Einuk, Eridge-owls, Ethelwood, 
Eggson, Elbury, Edelband, Fiora, Fairchild, Florence, 
Frome, Ferret, Folro, Florodora, Fiddle, Flosager, 
Flossie, Fortiter, Frumpy, Fairleigh, Felgardo, Fahldt, 
Filletoville, Fulsome, Fulmarno, Facem, Guessaright, 
Goldengirl, Geesehoof, Gatherso, Greta, Gnir, Greenlaw, 
Gimbol, Grig, Gertrude, Gallagher, Goline, Griffin, 
Gatoyle, Grappler, Gumberbird, Golo, Grey-eyes, Golly, 
Guffero, Glengarry, Goonsome, Glevum, Hoopoe, Hanid, 
Hopeful, Hastings, Haras, Herts, Haxor, Horsa, Hovite, 
Henwife, Halfoh, Heath, Heb, Hector, Hobyah, Heckle, 
Hati, Imp, Ignota, Irene, Jackjill, Jinko, Keys, Kilton, 
Kooc, Ko, Leglum, Lapin, Lengthington, Localdemon, 
Lissa, Ladie, Lex, Macroux, Mab-queen, Marand, Moss- 
agate, Mypet, Mashbrains, Mamouna, Mercara, Mascotte, 
M.L.H., Margot, Mummer, Muswell, Mabel, Minamie, 
Marion, Muffeta, Moonface, Mourino, Minorca, Mia, 
Mars, Magunota, Macfuddy, Nibs, Noonie, Norman- 
haugh, Noreen, Nodrog, Norna, Nirite, Nice, Nanjo, 
Nourse, Novara, Nedals, Nimble, Nicola, Oubit, Olea, 
Orcadia, Outsider, Paff, Pillicoddy, Polla, Polstrawner, 
Proby, Poltrepen, Pingpong, Pacdam, Prodwont, Phunga, 
Paris, Penwiper, Park, Pumphia, Penguin, Perhaps, 
Petrarch, Quiz, Roma, Roy, Ronpu, Rockaway, She, 
Shaz, Sweetbells, Sirrom, Seastar, Solvo, Square, 
Simplon, Snibs, Shamrock, Shirley, St. Quentin, Sturford, 
Safie, Schvudze, Stirling, Sunny-Jim, Suchlarks, Sil- 
houette, Sec, Truth, Tittipu, Thistrout, T.X.H., Tobias- 
John, Towser, Tiptilted, Trottiwee, Tincan, Tweedle- 
dum, Torhampton, Thistle, Tussock, Tinker, Ubique, 
Uncle-stout, Ulysses, Usher, Valesius, Vanessa, Victor, 
Val, Vidda, We-two, Wyst, Wynell, Winifred, Wink, 
Wypbith, Workitout, Wuff. Xecx, Yma, Yoko, Ycrep, 
Yasmar, Zazel, Zingari, Zuhzuh, Zelia, Ziska, Zoe, 
Zenobia. And one (wrong) without pseudonym from 
Cromford. 


‘«M.L.H.’s" answer to No. 2 is duly credited to her. 
If she had conformed to the rules and put her name and 
address she would have been informed at once by post. 
* Abbess's"” answer to No. 2!was not correct. It had 
‘Persia '’ instead of ‘‘ Prussia.” 

“ Browser’s'’ answer to No. 3 was three days late. 
He should post earlier and address correctly. 

No answer to No. 3 was received from ‘‘ Charlie.” 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


An Official Team for Australia.—I do 
not know whether there is any truth in the 
rumour that the Melbourne Club have re- 
quested the M C.C. to send out a team in the 
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G. H. Simpson-Hayward, who did such good service 
for the Authentics during their Indian tour 


autumn. Assuming the rumour to be true it 
is to be hoped that the M.C.C. will not lightly 
dismiss the request. From many points of 
view, apart from the mere question of win- 
ning or losing matches, the last two tours 
in Australia—Mr. Stoddart’s and Mr. Mac- 
Laren’s—were not unqualified successes. The 
man who undertakes to run what [ may 
call an unofficial team in Australia is faced 
with all sorts of difficulties, and I do not 
believe that “the ashes ” will ever be recovered 
from Australia until the M.C.C. takes the 
matter in hand and sends out an official 
team under its own auspices. A well-known 
English cricketer, who is perhaps more 
familiar with the conditions of present-day 
Australian cricket than any other man in 
England, told me lately that Australian 
bowling is not nearly as strong as it was 
a couple of years ago, and that the prime 
necessity for an England touring eleven 
would not be so much the pick of our bats- 
men as the very best of our bowlers. In other 
words, we have plenty of batsmen in this 
country capable of making lots of runs against 
the best of the Australian bowlers, but only 
the best of our bowlers would stand any 
chance of dismissing the best Australian 
batsmen for a reasonable score. 


The Yorkshire Trio.—-If this is the 
’ case the main difficulty with the M.C.C., 
should they decide to send out a team at the 
end of the summer, would be the inclusion of 
Rhodes, Haigh, and Hirst among their players. 
For a test match played in England F, S. 
Jackson is a size gua non, but his presence 
in a team intended for Australia is not so 
much a necessity, and the same remark may 
be applied to two or three other English 
batsmen. At any rate the day of the private 
tour seems to be past, and if an English team 
is to recover our lost laurels in Australia it 
must be under the auspices of the M.C.C. 


Black Coats and Dropped Catches.— 
While every cricketer will be inclined to treat 
the opinions of Mr. A. G. Steel and Lord Harris 
with profound respect it is not easy to accept 
implicitly their statement that the fielding of 
to-day is as good as it was thirty years ago. 
Alfred Shaw was engaged in first-class cricket 
long before either Mr. Steel or Lord Harris came 
into the game and continued in it long after 
both of these players had abandoned county 
cricket. Shaw, however, in his book written 
last year states that neither English bowling 
nor fielding are anything like as good. as they 
were when he was in his prime. Shaw’s active 
connection with the game plus his experience 
as an umpire gives immense weight to his 
opinion, and there is something particularly 
seductive in his argument that if catches had 
been dropped in the eighties in the same way 
as they have been dropped in the last five 
years he would not have had such a harvest 
of victims. Lord Harris’s suggestion that the 
modern fieldsman cannot see the ball because 
of the big attendance of spectators all dressed 
in black coats is somewhat far-fetched. There 
was a goodly gathering of spectators in black 
and brown at the test matches last year, but the 
colour of their coats did not seem to interfere 
with the fielding of Jessop, MacLaren, and 
Tyldesley, not to speak of the Australians. 


A Cricket Classic. — Cricket literature 
contains only one classic. It is no dis- 
paragement of the many excellent books that 
have been written on the game to say that 
the foundation of every cricket library is 
Cricket Scores and Biographies and a collec- 
tion of Wisden. Mr. Arthur Haygarth, the 
compiler of the fourteen volumes of Scores 
and Biographies, began his self-imposed 
task while he was still at Harrow in 1842, 
and for upwards of sixty years he was 
always unearthing fresh facts about famous 
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Who has just returned from Australia 
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old cricketers. In journeying about the 
country in search of information he spent 
quite a small fortune, and there is no doubt 
that had he not undertaken to write the his- 
tory of the game he would have been a far 
richer man at the time of his death. I do 
not know whether any other instances of a 
man can be mentioned who from boyhood to 
old age had readily bestowed his whole time 
and thought to a single subject without the 
least intention of any pecuniary profit. 


A Son of Harrow.—It is not, how- 
ever, only as the compiler of Scores and 
Biographies that Mr. Haygarth will be re- 
membered. He was in the Harrow eleven in 
1842 and 1843 and for twenty years played 
in the big matches at Lord’s, From 1846 to 
1857 he appeared regularly for the Gentle- 
men against the Players, and in the last- 
mentioned year he was in the whole time 
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B. Jaya Ram, the promising young Indian 
cricketer who plays for London County 


during which Mr. Hankey was playing his 
historic innings of 70 against the bowling of 
Wisden, Willsher, Jackson, and Stevenson. 
Like poor I. D. Walker and A. J. Webbe his 
interest in Harrow was unabated, anda few 
days ago before his death he wrote a poem 
dealing with the school on the hill. In his 
younger days he would frequently rise at five 
in the morning, walk to Harrow to coach the 
boys, after which he would return to London 
on foot. 


Ranji, Editor.—There is no limit to 
Ranji’s_ versatility. The claims of county 
cricket are heavy enough in all conscience, but 
the lithe and active Ranji finds time to open 
bazaars, write cricket articles, and even edit a 
paper. Those who like the strong touch of an 
editor’s personality in their newspapers had 
certainly nothing to complain of in the journal 
which Ranji edited for one day only last week. 
Perhaps Ranji was determined to make the 
most of his opportunity, but at any rate the 
Sun on Monday, May 11, was permeated 
from start to finish with the opinions, reminis- 
cences, and ideas of its one-day editor 
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The ‘fSun” and its Stars.—In addition 
to his own work with the pen Ranji annexed 
the assistance of many of his comrades on 
the field, and I very much doubt if any news- 
paper has ever contained so many articles by 
well-known cricketers as the cricket edition of 
the Sz last Monday week. C. B. Fry wrote 
the leading article, S. M. J. Woods discussed 


Che Sun J 


EDITED BY 


PRINCE RA} 


RANJI 


the difficulties of a captain, W. J. Ford dis- 
coursed on “ Sunny Jim,” while C. W. Alcock, 
G. L. Jessop, and H. W. Bainbridge also 
answered the Sussex captain’s call. W. G. 
Grace contributed an interesting article on in- 
*novations in cricket, but I wish that the old man 
had not been enticed into allowing his name to 
appear underneath two of the most ancient 
chestnuts in the whole literature of cricket. 
However, this unique production made excel- 
lent reading, and Ranji may now be congratu- 
lated on having his name associated with the 
late Dr. Parker and Dan Leno as temporary 
editors of the Sw. But surely, making all 
allowance for his limited editorial experience, 
Ranji need not have attributed to A. N. 
Hornby a statement made by so well-known 
a person as Captain Denison. 


C. B. Fry in Form.—After all the dis- 
quieting rumours one had heard of Fry’s 
health all cricket-lovers were delighted to see 
the great batsman in his best form in his first 
match of the season. In the match against 
Worcester he not only played a magnificent 
innings of 174, but did his side further service 
by dismissing Bowley with a marvellous 
catch. Ranji in the same match was out 
lb.w. W. G. Grace suggested some years 
ago that, fascinating as Ranji’s style un- 
doubtedly is, it had the drawback of not 
being likely to wear well. What W. G. pro- 
bably meant was that the Sussex captain 
trusted so much to his unrivalled eyesight 
in playing many of his most characteristic 
strokes that there was always the danger of 
his being out I.b.w. if his eyesight failed him 
ever so slightly. Ranji is still far too young 
to expect at present any failing in his marvel- 
lous quickness of eye, but there is no doubt 
that as time goes on it is impossible for his 
sight to remain as keen as jit was when he 
first came into county cricket. 


IN HIS NEW ROLE OF EDITOR 


Common Sense in Cricket.—One of the 
secrets of Mr. Fry’s immense popularity as a 
writer on sport is his common sense; | have 
read articles by the dozen on the maddening 
question of the widened wicket, but nothing 
better than one remark by,him. ‘You 
need not,” he writes, “refer to the national 
danger of tinkering with the implements of 
. the grand old 
game nor to 
the necessity 
for improved 
catching. 
People who do 
not play first- 
class cricket 
shout most 
loudly for 
reform and 
vote most 

solid against 
any proposed 
change. Il 
have observed 


Iso that 
people = who 
proclaim the 


necessity for 
reform in first- 
class cricket 
usually meet 
any proposed 
reform by 
indicating its 
dire conse- 
quences in 
fourth-class 
cricket. You 
can settle the 
matter and produce all valid arguments for 
and against in two minutes.” 


Haines 


Middle-aged Cricketers.—Assuming it is 
a fact that the fielding of to-day is neither as 
quick nor as accurate as it was twenty or thirty 
years ago, one of the causes for this deteriora- 
tion may possibly be that nowadays there are 
many more middle-aged players in first-class 
cricket than was the case in the seventies 
and eighties. Speaking without the book 
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I am inclined to think that the average age of 
most county teams is higher now than it was in 
the days of Lord Harris, A. G. Steel, and the 
Lytteltons. A. G. Steel dropped out of first- 
class cricket before he was thirty as did both 
the Lytteltons, A. W. Ridley, Stanley Chris- 
topherson, Ivo Bligh, and the three Studds, 
to mention only a few names that occur at 
the moment. Somerset is by no means an 
old-man team, but as S. M. J. Woods 
reminded us the other day he has been 
playing for eighteen years, L. C. H. Palairet 
and V. T. Hill for fourteen. A. P. Wickham 
is now a middle-aged gentleman of fifty 
summers, while it is twenty-three years since 
A. E. Newton first played for Somerset. 


Why Not a White Ball?—Afropos of 
Lord Harris’s explanation of missed catches 
it is suggested that cricket matches should be 
played with a white ball, the flight of which 
could be easily followed against the dark 
background of spectators. This suggestion is 
not by any means as absurd as it appears at 
first blush although I doubt if it will ever be 
put into practice. Lawn tennis players, for 
example, find no difficulty in following the 
flight of a white tennis ball even when the 
ground is surrounded by spectators clad in 
raiment of every hue. Lord’s is not the most 
suitable ground for nervous fieldsmen, the 
pavilion and the hideous concrete stand 
making an awkward background for a skier, 
and I know cricketers who drop catches at the 
Oval that they would not miss once in a year 
at Taunton or Leyton ; but there is probably 
no ground in England where catches have 
been dropped so frequently as at Reigate. 
In the old days when W. G. used to bring 
down a team to play against Walter Read’s 
eleven at Reigate I counted seventeen catches 
dropped in a single afternoon. 


A Costly Player.—Those to whom the 
transfer system of the Football League is ‘“‘a 
trafficking in flesh and blood” ought to find 
the career of T. Robertson of Manchester 
United interesting reading. Five years ago 
Robertson was transferred from the Heart of 
Midlothian, with whom he began his career, to 
Liverpool for £175. Last summer either 
Liverpool had had enough of him or he had 
had enough of Liverpool as he was returned 
to the Heart of Midlothian for £200. Some 
months afterwards Dundee desired his ser- 
vices, and to Dundee he passed for a considera- 
tion of £180. Dundee has now returned 
him for the exact sum they paid for him. 
Assuming that these sums are fairly correct 
more than £700 must have changed hands 
for Robertson. 


The Brighton Walk.—Purists are never 
tired of inveighing against the iniquity of the 
League system whenever a League club annexes 
the services of a player for the sole purpose 


‘of helping them to win a Cup tie or any other 


supremely important match. The system 
may be indefensible, but it is a mistake to 
suppose that it is entirely confined to League 
football. I am informed on the best authority 
that one of those who played a most prominent 
part in the recent walk to Brighton had only 
the flimsiest qualification to take part in the 
walk at all. I understand that this particular 
competitor only obtained a clerkship with a 
firm of stockbrokers when the question of the 
walk was first mooted and resigned his _posi- 
tion a few days after the race. If this is the 
case it was certainly particularly hard on the 
regular members of the House and their 
clerks who took part in the race, 
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POLO AND OTTER-HUNTING GOSSIP. 


A Valuable Addition.—The appointment of Captain E. D. 
Miller, D.S.O., to represent Roehampton Club on the new Hurling- 
ham Committee has been received with satisfaction by all polo 
players. Captain Miller has a capital record as an experienced 
player and judge of the game. He has written a book on polo 
which is now in its second edition, and he contributes occasionally 
to the sporting magazines. It is now to be hoped that Ranelagh 
will appoint its representative to the Hurlingham Club and so put 
an end to the chance of any friction between the clubs, which can 
only be harmful to the progress and popularity of polo. 


OTTER-HUNTING 


This curious photograph was taken while out with Mr. Courtenay Tracy's pack. 


It shows otterhounds in the act of crossing a weir 


The Cost of Polo.—That military polo need not involve 
tremendous expense is proved by the experience of the Durham 
Light Infantry, who carried all before them in India and defeated the 
crack cavalry corps. By buying the ponies in the rough and training 
them the officers were able to subsequently sell at large prices 
and so more than cover their expenses. A correspondent in a 
contemporary gives it as his opinion that the total cost of keeping 
three ponies should not exceed £10 per month, which for a player 
who kept his ponies at grass for four or five months during the year 
should involve an outlay of not more than £100. Now, although 
1 am inclined to think that polo players, especially in London, will 
consider this estimate absurdly low there can be no doubt that a 
great deal of nonsense has been talked about the cost of polo. 
Certain young ‘ bloods ” with more money than brains who love to 
make a display have openly boasted of the amount they spend on 
the game, to the detriment of young officers who cannot afford 
lavish expenditure. If a man wants to throw his money about he 
will find that polo gives him many opportunities of doing so, but 
when one comes to analyse expenditure there can 
be no doubt that polo need not be more expensive 
than hunting or steeplechasing. Of course, if a 
man starts buying trained ponies of the best class 
he can soon get rid of the shekels, although th2 
prices at Tattersall’s this year have not been 
abnormal, about 200 guineas being the average price 
for ponies of the best stamp. 


Forthcoming Fixtures.—The beginning of the 
season has been so much spoilt by the weather it 
is to be hoped that the end of May will make up 
for the bad start. The following are some of the 
fixtures (weather permitting) until the end of the 
month: May 20.—At Ranelagh—Hunt challenge 
cup ties ; at Roehampton—Rugby v. Roehampton, 
Hurlingham v. Roehampton, Old Oxonians v. Roe- 
hampton. May 23.—At Ranelagh—Hunt challenge 
cup final, 2nd Life Guards vy. Ranelagh, ladies’ 
driving competition ; at Roehampton —2nd P.R. 
Hussars vy. Roehampton, Roehampton handicap, 
croquet tournament final, May 25.—Roehampton 
handicap tournament begins. May 27.—Derby Day. 
May 30.—At Ranelagh—Hurlingham vy. Ranelagh, 
R.H.G. v. Ranelagh. 


An Adventurous Spirit.-—-Mr. Harold Piper Wardell, who has 
held the mastership of the Hawkstone Otterhounds since 1894, has 
something of the gipsy’s love of a roaming and adventurous life. He 
cannot settle down to the ordinary every-day routine of existence. 
The only son of the late Dr. J. Wardell of Calverley Park, Tunbridge 
Wells, he was educated at Eton and afterwards at Christ Church, 
Oxford. It was in his ’varsity days that the fever for adventure first 
broke out badly. He could not wait for the final “schools” but 
hurried off to the Rocky Mountains, where for two and a half years 
he lived the kind of live he loves best. Often for weeks at a time he 
had no companionship but that of his horses and dog, but he 
enjoyed some excellent big-game shooting and looks back on 
that time as one of the happiest periods in hs life. He has 
also had good sport in Santiago del Estero, South America. 


As Good as Three Couple of Hounds.—Mr. Wardell was 
an enthusiastic otter-hunter for some years before he assumed 
the mastership of the Hawkstone. He was a constant follower 
of the pack when they were under the direction of the late 
Major Geoffrey Hill, who on one memorable occasion after a 
grand hunt on the river Wye when the otter was brought to 
hand, mainly owing to the assistance of Mr. Wardell, remarked 
that “ Billy Wardell out otter-hunting was as good as three 
couple of hounds.” Certainly the followers of the Hawkstone 
have experienced some splendid sport under him, and in 
six seasons something like 300 otters have been accounted 
for. The hounds, which consist of twenty-five couple, are 
kennelled on Ludlow Racecourse. They hunt three days a 
week and Mr. Wardell acts as huntsman as well as master. 
Mrs. Wardell, who was the daughter of Captain Stewart of 
Altyrodyn, Cardiganshire, is frequently to be seen out with the 
hounds and entertains followers of the hunt at her husband’s 
home, Caynham, Ludlow, which is quite close to that of Sir 
William Curtis, master of foxhounds, and the kennels of the 
Ludlow Hounds, with which Mr. Wardell hunts in the winter months. 


A Correction and an Addition.—THE TATLER goes to press 
many days before its publication, and in the interval between the 
writing and publication of the otter-hunting notes which appeared 
on May 6 Colonel R. H. Green resigned the mastership of the Dart- 
moor Hounds and Mr, A. G. Pitman was elected to fill the vacancy. 
In my personal paragraph on Mr. Heinemann, whose name is so 
gratefully remembered in connection with the Essex Otterhounds, I 
neglected to mention that he took over the mastership of the famous 
Cheriton Otterhounds twelve months ago. He was able to show his 
followers some good sport on Saturday, May 2, when an otter 
weighing 174 lb. was found near Braunton and accounted for after 
a good hunt of three-quarters of an hour, this being the first kill of 
the season. The publication of these details will no doubt afford 
pleasure to a contemporary which has done me the honour to 
criticise—not in the most courteous fashion—the otter-hunting 
notes appearing in THE TATLER on May 6. 


THE CLUBHOUSE AT HURLINGHAM 


The photograph was taken at tea-time, and gives a good impression of the animated scene 


on the lawn in front of the clubhouse on a busy day 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, May 26 and June 9 
Ticket Days, May 27 and June 10 
Settling Days, May 28 and June 11 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


The Money Market.—No one was surprised, though many were 
disgusted, that there was no change in the Bank rate of discount on 
Thursday. 


EXAMINATION OF BIG QUARTZ 
SENTATIVES OF THE WEST AFRICAN GOLD CONCESSIONS, LTD. 


“BLOW” IN LIBERIA BY REPRE- 


If the directors would not put down the rate to ease off the great _ 


national loan it could hardly be expected that they would do so the 
very next week with a decrease of nearly 15 per cent. in the propor- 
tion of the reserve to the liabilities. 

Of course, last week’s return was altogether abnormal, reflecting 
the enormous borrowings from the Bank for the purpose of the 
‘Transvaal loan. It disclosed an advance of over 20 millions in the 
“other” deposits and of nearly 19 millions in the “ other” securities, 
so that, notwithstanding an increase of £310,720 in the total reserve, 
its proportion to the liabilities fell from 52°17 per cent. to 37°35. 

With such enormous borrowings going on of course it pays the 
Bank well to keep up the rate, but it isa grievous burden on the 
industries of the nation—on the thousands of manufacturers and 
traders who want to carry on their businesses and earn honest 
livelihoods without “‘stagging” Transvaals or gambling in “shorts.” 

The, Allotments.—With exemplary rapidity the Bank made up 
its mind how it would allot the loan and announced its decision. It 
was an unlucky decision for the popularity of the Government, being 
greeted by a regular chorus of growls from those who got no 
allotments. 

It is easy to be wise after the event. It is easy to point out 
that if the deposit on each application had not been so low as 3 per 
cent. there would not have been so many ‘‘ stags” and it would have 
been easier to discriminate between the “stag” and the small 
investor ; after all it should be borne in mind that the first duty 
of the Government was not to favour this or that class of investor 
but to make the loan a great and striking success. 

Again, it might have been possible for the Bank to have ascer- 
tained by close examination and scrutiny that some few of the 49,000 
applications for single hundreds were dond fide investors, though 
notoriously the bulk of them were “stagging” applications in bogus 
names by big houses but in order “to pick the one eel out of the 
bag of snakes ”—to sift the few score real small investors out of 
the thousands of dummies—it would have been necessary for the 
Bank to have kept all the deposits for at least a fortnight or three 
weeks, and this would have done far more mischief than was caused 
by disappointing a few real small investors. Personally I find it 
difficult to overcome the temptation to “laugh horribly’”—as De 
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Quincey would say—over the squeals of the big Hebrew houses, who 
applied for half-a-million apiece—a// in £100 applications. 

The Loan and the Markets.—Until all the unused deposits have 
been returned, the cheques cleared, and the weedy “stags” have 
had their “shake out ” it will be impossible to say what will be the 
final state of the stock markets. 

One thing is certain—there will be no real volume of business 
as long as the Bank keeps up the rate. As long as London is the 
dearest money market in Europe much financial business is sure to 
go to Paris, Berlin, or New York, though in the ordinary course of 
things it is business that would naturally come to London. 

People cannot afford to speculate with a 4 per cent. official rate. 
To thousands it means that they must pay 5 per cent.—z.é., I per 
cent. over the Bank rate—and that takes the gilt off the ginger- 
bread. 


Liberia.—For many years the Government of this interesting 
negro republic was very jealous of any interference of white men 
with their country, but lately they have granted an extensive charter 
to the West African Gold Concessions, Ltd., and the great Consoli- 
dated Goldfields Company thinks so well of the country that they 
have sent out a preliminary exploring party to consider the question 
of seriously prospecting the mineral resources of the large territory 
included in the charter granted by the Liberian Government. 

Before long I hope to place before my readers several interesting 
illustrations of this unique country, peopled by freed slaves from 
America and their descendants. This week I give two—the first 
showing a large quartz outcrop or “blow,” and the other the first 
costean or experimental opening for mining purposes ever cut 
since the republic in Liberia was formed. I am indebted for these 
to the courtesy of the West African Gold Concessions, Ltd. 


Welsbach.—Mr. Lock, the secretary and manager of the United 
States Debenture Corporation (which holds preference shares in the 
Welsbach Company), has issued a vigorous circular against the 
scheme, in the course of which he says :-— 


My board feel strongly that it is necessary to take steps to put an end to the 
growing practice of tampering with the rights of preference shareholders for the benefit 
of ordinary shareholders whenever a company meets with misfortune or is not so 
successful as was anticipated. 


These are sentiments with which I am in full accord. In fact, duing 
the last twenty years I have fought strenuously for the just rights 
of preference shareholders. It is because I believe in those rights 
that I support the Welsbach directors’ scheme. 

There is, however, one point on which I must express some doubt, 
and that is, whether the directors of the United States Debenture 
Corporation are entitled to pose as champions of the just rights of 
preference shareholders. However sacred these rights may be it 
must not be forgotten that preference shareholders ave shareholders 
(or partners) and that the rights of debenture-holders (who are 
creditors) are far more sacred. 


COSTEAN EVER CUT 


IN THE REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA 


Ce GARE ER 


Nevertheless I am under the impression that a few years ago the 
directors of the United States Debenture Corporation—-who issued 
their own debentures at a premium, and had the power to pay them 
off at a premium—threatened, if their debenture-holders did not give 
up part of their security, to put the corporation into liquidation and 
compel them to take back their money at par and lose the premium 
which the corporation had pocketed when the debentures were 
issued. : 

Mr. Lock contends that, notwithstanding the strong adverse 
opinion of Mr. F. B. Palmer, there is a considerable probability 
that if an action—friendly or otherwise—was begun and carried 
from court to court up to the House of Lords this ultimate tribunal 
might decide that the directors of the Welsbach Company could, 
without any reduction of capital, legally pay away their profits to 
the preference shareho'!ders—notwithstanding all past losses. 

This contention by Mr. Lock is the more interesting from the 
fact that, when his own company found itself in the same position 
in which the Welsbach Company finds itself to-day, his directors 
refused to pay dividends till their losses were written off and the 
capital reduced. 

Why did not the United States Debenture Corporation fight a 
case up to the House of Lords for the general benefit of the com- 
munity and the particular benefit of that highly-respected portion of 
the community which is supposed to benefit by “the glorious 
uncertainty of the English law ” ? 

It is an investment or trust company—not a trading company 
like the Welsbach—and it would have been much easier for them 
than for a trading company to convince the Lords that there is no 
impropriety in dividing profits and putting losses to capital account. 

Let us assume, however, that Mr. Lock is quite right, and that 
his directors were quite wrong in 1894 when, by refusing to pay all 
dividends, they persuaded their ordinary shareholders to submit to 
having two-thirds of their paid-up capital wiped off without even 
the satisfaction of getting rid of the founders. 

Let us assume that the House of Lords decided that the directors 
might pay away all profits to the holders of the £1,500,000 preference 
stock and leave the holders of the 42,000,000 ordinary stock and 
deferred shares without any chance of ever again getting a dividend. 
How would it work? Cannot Mr. Lock see that it would work 
badly ; that the voting power would be in the hands of those who 
were getting no dividends and who could never expect to get any 
dividends? Naturally they would use their voting power to make 
themselves unpleasant—perhaps to turn out the present board and 
put back Sir Henry Burdett, Mr. James Head (the chairman of the 
financial News), Mr. Julius Moeller, Mr. L. de Fonblanque, and 
the other gentlemen whose management of the company’s affairs 
were dealt with in the report of the advisory committee. 


Van Den Berghs, Ltd. — On the 8th of last month, whilst 
dealing with “ Margarines,” 1 spoke of this company—not unfavour- 
ably—and expressed an opinion that the company was doing better 
and that its next report would be the best for some years. 

The report which the directors submitted to their shareholders last 
Monday verifies my prediction. It shows a profit of £99,484 8s. 2d. 
as against £95,094 gs. for 1901, £88,163 gs. 1d. for 1900, and 
472,472 5s. 1d, in 1899, so that after putting £5,000 to reserve the 
ordinary shareholders get 6} per cent. for the year. 

The company’s finances are still by no means beyond criticism, 
and it would have been far better had the directors recommended 
a smaller distribution and a larger addition to the reserve fund ; 
but still I think there is improvement. It is satisfactory to note 
that the income from the reserve fund investments, which as 
usual is carried to reserve, has crept up to £1,996 Is. od. 
The amount written off plant and machinery for depreciation 
(410,594 os. 9d.) is a little less than in 1900 and 1go1, but the 
£9,136 15s. 1d. written off preliminary and advertising expenditure 
in connection with new departments compares favourably with 
47,736 14s. 4d. written off in tg0r and only £4,370 2s. 9d. in 
1g00. Only £8,582 12s. 1d. of this item now stands against the 
future. Before long I hope the directors will see their way to tackle 
the goodwill account, which still stands at the excessive sum of 
£656,462 17s. 2d. 

In view of the notorious fact that Hagemann and Co., Ltd., are 
negotiating with someone for the sale of their by no means successful 
business, the following paragraph in the Van Den Bergh report will 
be read with interest :— 


The directors consider that under the conditions which have prevailed during the 
year 1902 the above result of the company's trading is eminently satisfactory. The 
market for raw materials has been adverse during the whole of the period, and many 
of our competitors were obliged to relinquish business; some of their businesses the 
company absorbed and of others obtained the control, 


“Tt’s an ill wind that blows nobody good,” and ‘perhaps the bad 
times through which the company has passed may redound to its 
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ultimate prosperity ; but if this is to be a thoroughly conservative 
and cautious spirit ought to guide the company’s finances, and con- 
sidering that the borrowed money on which the company trades— 
including bills discounted—amounts to over £1,000,000, a reserve 
fund of £57,643 12s. 11d. is wholly inadequate. 


London Industrials.—A fortnight ago I promised to publish a 
list of some of the companies likely to be benefited by a busy London 
season. I find, however, that anything like a comprehensive list 
would be beyond my limits. I can only give a few characteristic 
examples, and it must not be assumed that I recommend all the 
companies mentioned in this list. 

Shares in most of them are worth picking up at a price, but many 
of them are to my mind rather dear, whilst some of the cheaper ones. 
are manifestly speculative. 


| 
Present ea Approxi- 
Stock | Middle 

Ane or Name and Business. Market ae 
Capital. Share: Price, per cent. 

£ £ £ os.td. 
189,863 1 | Aerated Bread Company, Ltd. (tea and refresh- 153 che beets) 

ment shops). 
60,000 I Alhambra, Ltd. (variety theatre) - - - - 1¥ 45 9 
216,200 I Aylesbury Dairy Company, Ltd. - - ae 5 Ir o 
205,000 I Barker, John, and Co., Ltd. (stores at Kensington) 25 Se On0 
110,000 5 Ditto 54 per cent. cum, prefs. - - 6, 316 9 
250,000 10 Benson, J. W., and Co., Ltd. 5 per cent. cum. 10; 413 0 
prefs. (watchmakers and j jewellers). . 

130,000 1 | British Tea Table Company, 1897, Ltd. (tea and sf 416 0 
refreshment shops). 

I1I,000 I Ditto _ 54 per cent. cum. prefs. - - q 4 4 0 

60,000 I Burlington Hotels, Ltd. (hotels in Tendon and I 6 5 o 

Bournemouth), 
75,000 I Ditto 5 per cent. cum. prefs. = - - I 5 0 0 
50,000 1 | Coburg Hotel, Ltd. (hotel)  - = /fhis lies 1} 613 3 
100,000 Io | De Keyser’s Royal Hotel, Ltd. (hotel) - - - 9 6 0 0 
145,000 10 Ditto 5 percent.cum. prefs. - - - 10 5 0 0 
200,000 5 | Dickins and Jones, Ltd., 5 per cent. cum. prefs. 5h 439 
(drapers). 3 

500,170 Io | Eastman's, Ltd., 8 Bera cent. cum. prefs. (meat 13} 600 
dealers). ‘ 

120,000 I D. H. Evansand Co. - - - - - = 3h 512 6 

160,000 I Ditto 6 percent.cum. prefs. - -  - 1} 4 03 
500,000 to | Frederick Hotels, Ltd., 54 per cent. cum. prefs. - 8+ 619 oO 
750,000 | stock | General Hydraulic Power CITES, , Ltd. - =| 152 416 9 
965,000 1o | Gordon Hotels, Ltd. - - - - - 125 518 6 
965,000 10 Ditto 54 per cent. cum. prefs, - - 133 4 0°6 

60,000 1 | Hardebeck and Bornhardt (wholesale manic. 12s.6d.| 10 13 6 

turing jewellers). 

60,000 I Ditto 6 per cent. cum, prefs. - - - 15 617 3 
280,000 I Harrod’s Stores, Ltd. (general stores) - - - 4 417 0 
150,000 I Holborn and Frascati, Ltd. (restaurants) - 2 24 4 9 0 
150,000 10 Ditto 5 per cent. cum. prefs, - - - II 4 5 9 
500,000 1 | Homeand Colonial Stores, Ltd. (food stores)  - 2i 5 +4 3 
600,000 5 Ditto 6 per cent. cum. prefs. - - . 7 4 B60 
300,000 5 Hope Bros., Ltd. (haberdashers) - - - 6} farsa) 
300,000 5 Ditto 54 per cent. cum. prefs. - - - 6 4 8 3 
500,000 5 | Hotel Cecil, Ltd., 54 per cent. cum. prefs. - - | 5 5 10 0 
200,000 1 | Jays, Ltd., (dressmakers) - - : =| 2i 40% ©: 
250,000 5 Ditto 54 per cent. cum. prefs. - - =| 64 4:5f 29 
130,000 5 | London Pavilion, Ltd. (music-hall)  - - - 8 7317 6 
750,000 1 | Maple and Co., Ltd. (furnishers) - - - -| 2: 5 6 9 
850,000 I Ditto 6 per cent. cum. prefs. - - - I 4.00 

65,757 1 | Ye Mecca, Ltd. (coffee-shops) - - = -| be 5 6 9 
70,000 5 | New Tivoli, Ltd. (varieties theatre) © - - - | 8. 914 3 
100,000 5 | Oxford, Ltd. (music-hall) = - - & c 7 6 5 0 
250,000 I Paquin, Ltd. (dressmakers) - - - - - I 818 o 
100,000 5 Ditto 6 per cent. cum. prefs. - - | 43 6 9°0 
100,000 to | Redfern, Ltd., 6 per cent. cum. prefs. (tailors) -| 10} 415 6 
310,900 10 Savoy Hotel, Ltd. - - = 2, 2 7 10 800. 
150,000 “10 Ditto 7 per cent. non-cum, prefs. - - 12 Seizan3 
225,000 1 | Slaters, Ltd. (refreshment shops and provision | 473°] 317 6 

dealers). | 
100,000 I Ditto 6 per cent. cum. prefs, - - - | I 4 0 0 
600,000 to | Spiersand Pond, Ltd. - - - - - - | 10; 518 3 
600,000 10 Ditto 5 per cent. cum. prefs. - oft 5 1 9 
240,000 5 | Thomas Tilling, Ltd., 54 per cent. cum. prefs. | | 5 510 Oo 
(omnibus proprietors) 
192,500 5 | Thomas Wallis and Co., Ltd. (drapers) - - 12 400 
150,000 5 Ditto 6 per cent. cum. prefs - - 74 3.15 3 
500,000 5 | Waring and Gillow Ltd., 6 per cent. cum. prefs. | 5% Fier Lets) 
149,997 | — Welford and Sons, Ltd. (dairymen) - e3 I 5 0 0 
go0,000 | stock | William Whiteley, Ltd., 4 per cent. deb. stocks - rood 318 9 


Nobel-Dynamite.—In 1896 the Nobel-Dynamite Trust Company 
paid 13 per cent.; in 1897, 1898, and 1899, 12 per cent. ; in 1900 
and 1901, Io per cent. ; last year, 9 per cent. ; and this year, 7} per 
cent.—the lowest it has ever paid. 

After so many years of dwindling dividends it must be a great 
satisfaction to the shareholders to see how well the directors’ fees 
keep up. The company has no works and does not either make or 
sell explosives. It merely holds the shares of five or six companies 
which make and sell explosives, and distributes the dividends received 
from these companies—letting out or pulling in a little money now 
and again to one or another of them. 

For these onerous duties the directors receive 46,000 a year. 

It is true that some of them are also directors or managers of the 
actual companies which do the work, but these members of ihe board 
receive over £7,000 a year for directors’ fees and nearly £11,000 a 
year for managerial remuneration, in addition to their share of the 
above-mentioned £6,000 a year. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The rules for correspondents are published on the last Wednesday 
in each month 
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DEEL ew At a ora: 


Luxury.— What with gowns for Ascot and 
Henley and all the hundred and one special 
occasions which will have to be marked by a 
special toilette the cou¢uriére has a pretty 


busy time of it nowadays. One _ hardly 
realises what a tremendous rush life is for the 
private dressmaker between now and July—a 
breathless scramble made up of long days and 
short nights, during which time she 
has to forget she is a woman and 
weary and remember only that the 
lull is bound to come in due course 
and that unless the hay is made while 
the sun shines it is in danger of never 
being made at all. The recent case 
in which the fact came to light that 
a lady had bought £1,000 worth of 
goods from one dressmaker alone 
seems naturally to have called forth 
a great deal of comment from the 
newspapers, and much of the blame 
appears to have attached itself, 
among certain people who | have 
heard discussing the matter, to the 
dressmaker. We are all complaining 
with a great deal of truth that dress 
is becoming more and more expen- 
sive, but after all is it not only the 
natural result of the increasing costli- 
ness of everything in London at the 
present moment? The dressmaker 
has an enormous rent to pay if she 
wishes to take her place in that special 
corner of “ Vanity Fair” frequented 
by the smart woman. She has to 
pay an almost incredible sum for her 
assistants, for labour of a certain 
class is becoming dearer, and nothing 
but the very best will be tolerated by 
the exquisites of the day. 


Detail.—Above all there is detail. 
No one cares for a dress nowadays 
that is not a subtle compound of 
insertions and French embroideries 
that alone cost double the gown 
itself. We are even—some of us— 
beginning to despise the ready-made 
embroidery just as some of us despise 
the ready-made gown, and such being 
the case, what is the couturiére to 
do? She must have her own em- 
broideress to evolve schemes as costly 
as those in the time of King Solo- 
mon himself, and 
if silver and gold 
were accounted as 
nothing in the 
days of that pro- 
sperous monarch 
they are thought 
little more of now 
by the smart 
woman when 
ordering a new 
gown. Only a few years ago a muslin or 
voile gown required very little supplementary 
adornment and was consequently priced at 
quite a moderate figure, and a woman could 
be beautifully dressed without carrying out 
the idea of a glorified patchwork quilt ; but 
those days are over, at least for the present. 


‘My LADY S MIRROR: 


oc? 


Fancy Dresses.—The great events of last 
week were the Scottish court and Mrs. Adair’s 
fancy-dress ball. The tale of both has been 
told so many times over already that I am 
almost apologetic for introducing either again, 
but a word or two on the subject can hardly 
come amiss nevertheless. To say that her 
Majesty looked her best at Holyrood in her 


A RACE GOWN 


In ombré voile with silk appliqué to match 


beautiful gown of white brocade and crépe 
with ropes of diamonds and pearls and a tiny 
toque of gold tissue is only to echo the feelings 
of all her loyal Scottish subjects, and the 
Duchess of Buccleuch presented a very stately 
figure in purple satin with a white lilac toque. 
Crépe de chine and chiffon were greatly ew 
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évidence, Lady Balfour of Burleigh wearing 
grey chiffon and Lady Cassillis white crépe 
de chine, while there were some very smart 
black dresses present, notably those of Lady 
Blair and Lady Macnaghten of Lochearnhead, 
which latter was composed entirely of black 
taffeta. A great deal of admiration was 
expressed for Mrs. Forbes’s gown, which was. 
composed of white fazl/etté chiffom 
with touches of green and a large 
green chiffon muff decorated with 
lilies of the valley. As regards 
Mrs. Adair’s ball the gowns for 
the Irish quadrille represented such 
charming fancy dresses for the 
daughters of Erin for all time that I 
cannot refrain from recapitulating: 
their various features. Four of the 
dancers, viz., Miss Post, Lady Beatrix 
Taylor, Miss Beresford, and Miss. 
Frewen, wore robes of green brilliante 
partially hidden with tabards of white- 
crépe de chine appligué with green 
silk shamrocks edged with crystal 
beads like dewdrops. The girdle was. 
of silver tissue embroidered in green 
shamrocks, and the head-gear a 
fillet to which was attached a dia- 
mond harp and emerald shamrocks,. 
a most becoming form of adornment 
as can readily be understood. Lady- 
Blanche Conyngham, Lady Aileen 
Dawson Damer, Mrs. Naper, and 
Miss Stopford wore gowns of soft 
green chiffon opening on one side 
over silver tissue which formed the: 
under dress, the green girdle being 
decorated with silver shamrocks with. 
long angel sleeves composed of white 
mousseline de soie; they were all 
made by John Simmons of 35, Hay-.- 
market. Another gown which attracted 
an immense amount of attention 
was that of the Hon. Viclet Merck. 
ton as Thetis, in green and blue 
chiffon in alternate veilings over a 
fond of shot chiffon, the décolletage- 
being outlined with sea-blue velvet 
shells. 


A Scheme in Chiffon.—I have- 
had a very orgy of printed chiffon 
lately, and the more I see of this. 
alluring fabric the more do I fall 
a victim to its undoubted charms. 
It should always be borne in mind, 
however, that to give it its full value 
it should most certainly be mounted: 
ona coloured silk foundat'on softened 
with a veiling of coloured chiffon to. 
match. I saw a fascinating gown 
only the other day carried out in 
white chiffon adorned with graduated 
black “rain” spots and having litt!< 
posies of pink roses dotted all over 
it. It was gauged over lines of pale pink 
ribbon with ev¢re-deux of lace outlining a 
wide gauged em/idcement of pink chiffon in 
a scroll pattern of roses as a contrast to the 
little bunches, and a border of the same was. 
repeated at the hem. The fronts of the little 
gauged bodice were outlined with lace and. 


THE GATE Rk 


caught together across a vest of white accor- 
dion-pleated lace and chiffon, with tiny bows 
of pink satin ribbon, and there was a deep 
folded ceinture of pink satin, with tiny rosettes 
of the same dotted down the centre of the 
back and long wide sash ends. 


Linen. — Linen is enjoying a szccés 
fou this year, and there is no doubt 
whatever that it will again be looked 


upon as the smartest river wear, for the 
leading couturiéres are devoting them- 
selves to evolving subtle schemes in this 
material. Curiously enough there were a 
number of people who pessimistically pro- 
phesied the downfall of linen this season and 
are consequently surprised to find that it has 
been elevated to a position of greater import- 
ance than ever. The smartest trimming is 
an old-fashioned hand-worked embroidery of 
its own material, and this, although it looks 
so simple, is by no means a cheap form 
of treatment and should consequently be 
used with caution and judgment. There 
are, however, the prettiest little “ braid” em- 
broideries, viz., in white linen worked in blue 
and red, which look exceedingly well, and a 
good many couturiéres are employing nar- 
row braid as well. White linen trimmed with 
blue or red linen spotted in white makes a 
delizhtfully cool little toilette, and the simpler 
the style in which it is made up so much the 
prettier and more effective it usually is, while 
a sash of woven silk with a deep-fringe care- 
lessly knotted and of the same colour as the 
trimming on the gown is a charming finish 
and looks very dainty in a punt or boat with 
green woods and rushes as a background. 
The new “holland” coloured linen gowns 
with Teneriffe handwork are also going very 
well indeed, and very pretty and cool they are, 
while there are the cotton and linen canvases, 
all of which suggest admirable river wear, 
not to speak of the mercerised canvas itself, 
an exceedingly strong and suitable material 
with a beautiful silk finish procurable in any 
number of different shades and which makes 
up and wears wonderfully well and is fre- 
quently trimmed with coarse “yarn” lace in 
the same shade as the material. 


QUEEN ANNE MARQUETERIE 
BUREAU 


At Gregory's 


MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


Furniture.—The craze for old furniture 
increases apace. There is hardly a modern 
society bride who does not count among her 
wedding presents some three or four pieces of 
antique furniture, and these are generally 
ranked among the gifts which are the most 
acceptable and give the greatest degree of 
pleasure. At Gregory and Co., 19, Old 
Cavendish Street, there are some wonderful 
old pieces which no amateur collector should 
miss seeing, and even presuming you do not 
intend to purchase the courteous authorities 
will afford you every facility for “ looking 
round.” There is always a diffi- 
culty in getting a good piece of 
Queen Anne marqueterie furniture 
nowadays as it is growing scarcer 
and scarcer, and at 19, Old Caven- 
dish Street they have a_ beautiful 
specimen in the shape of a bureau, 
the marqueterie and wood mellowed 
with age and producing a very rich 
effect. Very rarely, too, does one 
come across such fine specimens of 
Chippendale as are to be seen in 
these showrooms at present, notably 
a chair back settee, which is one of 
those articles of furniture which 
seldom change hands nowadays, 
and when they do they fetch large 
sums of money and are accounted 
of the highest value. I saw one 
only the other day at Christie’s 
which was very similar and fetched £294, 
but that at Gregory’s is considerably less and 
guaranteed as being a perfectly genuine piece. 
There are in addition some charming William 
and Mary chairs and tables, including an arm 
chair with carved legs, back, and stretcher, 
and a pair of handsome Louis XV. bergére 
chairs in carved gilt upholstered in Rose du 
Barri watered silk, not to speak of countless 
others. 


Important to Motorists. —M otorists of my 
own sex are complain- 
ing bitterly of the 
havoc played upon 
their complexions by 
wind and weather, and 


certainly the rapid 
passage through the 
air does tend to 


roughen and redden 
the finest skin, 
Madame Ceéleste, a 
certificated masseuse 
and complexion spe- 
cialist of 15, the 
Arcade, Richmond, 
Surrey, has, however, 
a capital antidote for 
this in the form of her 
velvet skin food, sold 
in pots at 2s. gd. post 
free. It is really a 
wonderful preserver of 
the complexion, toning 
up the skin in the 
most efficient manner 
and rendering it quite 
impervious to the 
weather fiend. It has 
in addition the merit 
of whitening the com- 
plexion and arresting 
wrinkles and can be 
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freely used even by those who possess a 
tendency to the growth of superfluous hair, 
and it does not in any way conduce to its 
growth. It is certainly worth a trial on the 
part of the fair chauffeuse, who is naturally 
anxious to enjoy her drive without fear of 
results. 


A Wrinkle on Housekeeping.—Here is a 
little wrinkle on housekeeping. One of the 


CARVED ARM CHAIR 
(WILLIAM AND MARY 
PERIOD) 


At Gregory's 


most refreshing preparations you can take 
after an evening at the opera or the theatre is 
a cup of cafolin made with boiling milk. And 
in case the term, “preparation,” leaves you 
doubtful and a trifle suspicious, I must tell 
you that it is pure coffee made direct from 
freshly-roasted and freshly-ground coffee before 
the aroma has been allowed to evaporate and 
reduced to a liquid form by an entirely new 
and patented process. It can be made in an 
instant with either boiling or cold milk or 
water, and is consequently invaluable to 
travellers, while a 2 oz. bottle, sufficient for 
fifteen coffee cups, is priced at Is., or if you 
prefer it in larger quantities a reputed quart 
which will furnish no fewer than 200 cups is to 
be had for 8s. 6d. The makers of this really 
delicious beverage are the Cafolin Company, 
Ltd., 20, Eastcheap, E.C. 


Hair Accessories.—Fashion in hairdress- 
ing seems to have suffered very little change 
of late, and the only novelty appears to be in 
the matter of hair combs and pins and the 
various small accessories for evening wear. 
The high Empire comb—one of the most 
becoming of accessories—has been quite ruled 
out of court, but the paste and Louis Seize 
combs in every variety of size and shape as 
well as the loop pins studded with gems are 
still ubiquitous. A twist of tulle threaded 
through the hair in front is another very 
favourite method and can always be supple- 
mented by a diamond ornament. 

DELAMIRA, 


Paper patterns of any of the original 
designs appearing in “ My Lady's Mirror” 
can be supplied, but to special measure- 
ments only, at 1s. 64d. for coats, bodices, 
or skirts, and 3s. for complete costume, 
All orders must be prepaid before they can 
be executed, and should be addressed to 
“ Delamira.” 


